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Preparing to "put Ihe show 
on wheels." 


Scene: Spacious Pasadena 
Winter Garden, home of TV’s 
"Frosty Frolics." Stagehands 
arranging set for number in 
this "icetravaganza." 
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Du Pont 824B Film Puts “Live” Quality into 
“Kines” of Popular TV Ice Revue 


Premiering as a summer replace¬ 
ment only two years ago, “Frosty 
Frolics,” produced by Paramount’s 
Station KTLA, Hollywood, Calif., 
today is one of the top TV “drawing 
cards” on the Coast. Television’s 
only musical comedy on ice, the 
“Frolics” show has grown so popu¬ 
lar that it’s now being kinescoped 
for many West Coast and Southwest 
stations. 

After testing various films for 
kinescope operations, KTLA tech¬ 
nicians chose Du Pont Type 824B 
Fine Grain Low Contrast Positive 
Film. They’re more than satisfied 
with its performance. This 35mm. 
positive film has met every exacting 
demand . . . provides picture clarity 
and detail rivaling that of “live” 
productions. 

Versatile, Type 824B Film may 
be processed in picture negative or 
release positive baths. It offers the 
low contrast and wide latitude es¬ 
sential for superb reproductions . . . 


delivers sharp results from both 
negative and positive images. And 
you obtain all the speed you need in 
recording programs from TV moni¬ 
tor tubes. Both network and local 
stations are using Type 824B Film 
to put “live” quality into “kined” 
shows. 

So, for top-quality results in kine¬ 
scope recording, load your camera 
with Du Pont Type 824B. This film 
features extremely long tonal range 
and precise gradation for lively, 
striking pictures . . . tough emulsion, 
to meet the requirements of stand¬ 
ard or super-fast processing . . . and 
dependable speed for outstanding 


coverage of every assignment. Try 
Type 824B Film—its quality, plus 
your skill, assures lifelike footage. 
For more details on this excellent 
product, contact the Du Pont Dis¬ 
trict Office in your area, or write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware: In 
Canada: Canadian Industries , Ltd., 
Montreal . 

DISTRICT OFFICES 

ATLANTA 5, GA.805 Peachtree Bldg. 

BOSTON 10. MASS.140 Federal Street 

CHICAGO 18. ILL. 3289 N. California Ave. 

CLEVELAND 14, OHIO. 1033 Union Commerce Bldg. 

DALLAS 1. TEXAS. 506 Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

LOS ANGELES 38. CALIF. 6656 Santa Monica Blvd. 

NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 248 West 18th Street 

PHILADELPHIA 2. PA. 225 South 15th Street 
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Bell & Howell equipment is 

easily modified for CinemaScope 


CinemaScope is the exciting new dimension in 
motion pictures. And Bell & Howell continues its 
tradition of outstanding leadership by enabling 
you to use the finest Bell & Howell equipment for 
your CinemaScope assignments. 

Get ready now for CinemaScope. Make plans to 


have your studio and laboratory equipment modi¬ 
fied for today’s newest system ... an advantage 
made possible by the easy adaptability of all Bell 
& Howell equipment. 

For full details contact either Hollywood or Chi¬ 
cago offices. Write today! 



Watch for Bell & Howell’s 

new anamorphic lenses ! 


Bell £ Howell 

PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
7148 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 
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PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR PROVEN 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 


ABOUT THE WORLD’S 
MOST FAMOUS 16mm CAMERAS 


immediate: delivery 

of the Mitchell 16mm Profes¬ 
sional Cameras currently being 
made. Write today for Com¬ 
plete Information. 


THE 


AND ONLY 




16mm PROFESSIONAL 


35mm BNC MODEL 


/PP/fcAe/Z Camera CORPORATION 

666 WEST HARVARD STREET • GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA • CABLE ADDRESS: "MITCAMCO" 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: THEODORE ALTMAN • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK CITY 17 • MURRAY HILL 2-7038 
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85% of the motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell 
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DRAGNET'S Jack Webb, guest of the ASC last month, 
tha~.ked the Society's members for guiding his organization 
in filming its popular television film series. 


PHIL TANNURA (right) shows George Burns, also an ASC guest last 
month, the ASC’s Wall of Fame where hang photos of Society members 
who have won “Oscars.” Tunnura films the B & A show. 


WINTON HOCH, ASC, who earlier this year 
was signed by Cinerama to head its photo¬ 
graphic research department, is currently di¬ 
recting the photography of Warner Brothers’ 
“A Star Is Born,” which brings Judy Garland 
back to the screen. 

• 

RALPH STAUB, ASC, has severed connections 
with Columbia Pictures and is now associated 
with comedian-producer Ken Murray in a 
new TV film project. For many years Staub 
headed Columbia’s short subjects department. 


HAROLD STINE. ASC, who has been photo¬ 
graphing the “Superman” series of TV films, 
is currently photographing the new “Lassie” 
telepix series for Robert Maxwell Associates 
at Goldwyn Studios, in Hollywood. 


MACK STENGLER, ASC, following windup of 
recent series of “Liberace” TV films for Guild 
Films, Inc., is currently photographing a new' 
half-hour TV film series, “Life With Eliza¬ 
beth,” also produced by Guild. 

#■ 

MORE AND MORE major studios are developing 
motion picture cameras having horizontal film 
travel for making wide-screen movies without 
need for special anamorphic lenses. Although 
MGM was first to develop such a camera, 
Paramount is first studio to go into actual 
production with one. 

• 

TECHNICOLOR CORP., at same time, has geared 
its labs to handle the film from “horizontal” 
cameras. Company recently developed a new 


and improved Technicolor dye transfer color 
motion picture release print having greatly 
increased definition and freedom from grain. 


THIS MONTH, Hollywood celebrates the 50th 
Anniversary of its motion picture industry. 
At the same time, American Cinematographer 
celebrates its 33rd Anniversary w T ith this 
month’s issue. 

• 

ARNOLD & RICHTER, manufacturers of the 
Arriflex camera, new models of which will 
be exhibited at the ASC’s November meeting, 
have developed a single-system magnetic 
sound model, two of which are presently in 
use in Africa, according to Kling Photo 
Supply Corp. 


GENERAL TIGHTENING up of production in the 
major studios in Hollywood has resulted in 
a reduction of feature films made this year 
compared to 1952. As of the end of October, 
according to the trade paper Daily Variety, 
Allied Artists started 20 this year, 25 in 
1952; MGM has shot 22, this year against a 
total of 36 last year; Paramount, which shot 
17 last year, has started only 10 this year; 
Republic, with a total of 15 pictures for 
1952, are only two behind this figure; Uni¬ 
versal-International has turned out 13 so far 
this year as against 15 for same period in 
1952; 20th Century-Fox, which had a total 
of 23 pictures in the can on October 30th 
last year, had completed only 17 when the 
studio closed down production four weeks 
ago. Warner Brothers show 13 this year 
against 15 for same date last year. 


MARK ARMISTEAD, ASC, head of camera rental 
agency bearing his name and situated on the 
Samuel Goldwyn lot in Hollywood, has pur¬ 
chased the remaining Natural Vision 3-D 
camera equipment from Milton Gunzberg. 
Included in the purchase are five 3-D camera 
blimps and four Mitchell cameras. This gives 
Armistead a total of five complete 3-D camera 
units for rental purposes. 

Natural Vision’s disposal of cameras is 
result of company bowing out of the camera 
rental business. Move now makes Armistead 
leading source of rental 3-D cameras on west 
coast. 

© 



R. D. PESTONJI, (left) president of Far East 
Films, Ltd., Bangkok, Siam, was a Hollywood 
visitor last month. During his visit to the ASC 
clubhouse, Tom Tutwiler, who photographed a 
color production for Mr. Pestonji two years ago, 
showed him an old museum piece—an early 
day Pathe camera. 


•- 
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DEDICHTED TO BETTER PERFORIIIflnCE 




For studio or location. Folds 
into one compact unit. Can be 
used with professional or 
semi-professional tripods. 


Synchro-film-ed 
Synchronizer 

Our Exclusive Distributor 
NEUMADE PRODUCTS CORP. 

Any combination of 
16mm and/or 35mm 
sprockets assembled 
to specification. Cast 
aluminum. Foot linear 
type, adjustable frame 
dial. Fast finger rol¬ 
ler release. Contact 
rollers adjusted indi¬ 
vidually for positive 
film contact. Sprocket 
shaft slip lock, foot¬ 
age counter etc. 


REBTRuS 

SALES - REPAIRS - SERVICE 

LINS COATING 
T STOP (AllBPATION 
DESIGNING and MANUEACTUPING 

lens mounts & camera equipt. 
for 16mm, 35mm, TV cameras. 

BAUSCH & LOMB “BALTAIT 
LENSES and others 

for motion picture, TV camer¬ 
as. 15mm to 40" focal length. 


COMPLETE LINE OF: 16mm, 35mm 
cameras, dollies, synchronizers, 
animation stands, cutting room 
and time lapse equipment. 

BELL & HOWELL: Standard, Eye- 
mos, Filmos. MITCHELL: Standard, 
Hi-speed, BNC, NC, 16mm. 


Swivel seat. Adjustable leveling head. 
Seat for assistant. In-line wheels for 
track use. Steering wheel, rigid floor 
locks. Hand pump or combination hand 
and motor pump. Easily transported in a 
station wagon. Fits through a 28" door. 


Synchro-film- 
Slate 


Pays for itself 
in production 
savings on the 
set. A New De¬ 
velopment! Elim¬ 
inates clap stick synch and slate on set. Mounts 
on double arm bracket to work with BNC, NC, 
Standard, 16mm Mitchell and all types of blimps 
and Geared Head. Interlocks with Sound Recorder. 


PORTABLE 
MICROPHONE BOOM 


For Studio or on Location. Light¬ 
weight — collapsible — for TV and 
motion picture production. Sturdy 
construction. Boom telescopes 7 to 
17 ft. Rear handle for directional 
mike control. A remote control per¬ 
mits 360° rotation of the microphone. 

Operator can push the boom and oper¬ 
ate microphone swivel simultaneously. Extension rods make it 
simple to operate microphone rotation from floor. Microphone 
cable hangs outside of boom, preventing cable from tangling 
with the rotation mechanism. Ball bearing casters, rigid foot 
locks, pneumatic drop check for lowering the boom, etc. 


VARIABLE- 
SPEED MOTOR 
with TACHOMETER 

for Cine Special or Maurer Cameras 

115 V. Universal Motor — AC-DC 
Separate Base for Cine Special. 
Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 
Adapter for Maurer Camera. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MOTORS: 12 
volt DC Variable Speed 8-64 frames. 

115 Volt AC 60 Cycles, Synchron¬ 
ous Motor, Single Phase. 

ANIMATION MOTORS: Cine Spe¬ 
cial, Maurer, Mitchell, B & H Motors, 
for Bolex and Filmo Cameras. 


TV OR 

CAMERA DOLLY 


COLLAPSIBLE 


HYDROLLY’ 


For motion picture and 
TV cameras. Sturdy 
casrt aluminum. For 
standard or baby tri¬ 
pods. Additional baby 
tripod point holders 
to control spread of 
tripod legs. Adjust¬ 
able spring seat. Ex¬ 
tra wide rubber wheels. 
Bronze tie down clamps 
and other features. 


The advanced dolly for 
instant moveability — 
streamlined, light¬ 
weight, exceptionally 
sturdy. Nothing to get 
out of order. Many new 
advantages for easy 
operation. Hydraulic 
lift type for fast up¬ 
ward and downward 
motion of TV and mo¬ 
tion picture cameras. 


3-WHEEL DOLLY 


MATIflMAl PIMP rnillDMPMT Inn 


JOHN CLEMENS 


ERWIN HARWOOD 




























= 35mm = 

H Model 11 S 

| A tpuly OREM | 

| camera i 

EE for TV, Newsreel ^ 

= and commercial = 


— For tough and trying assign- = 
ments, ARRIFLEX 35 is in a EE: 
class by itself. Reflex focusing ^ 

= through photographing lens EE 
=EE while camera is operating— = 
=: this is just one outstanding ^ 
= ARRIFLEX feature. = 

~ Equipped with bright, right- E“ 
= side-up image finder, 6% x = 
niagnification. Solves all par- ~ 
= allax problems. 3 lens turret. = 
= Variable speed motor built 
~ into handle operates from 

— lightweight battery. Tachom- EE 
= eter registering from 0 to 50 EE 
= frames per second. Compact, = 
ES lightweight for either tripod 

= or hand-held filming. Takes = 

— 200' or 400' magazine. Write EE 

EE for free folder. EE 

= j COMPLETE REPAIR FACILITIES = 


FRANK C. ZUCKER 

flm6Rfl€ouipm€nT(o 
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Notes and 

editorial comment 


The first entry blank to be received 
in American Cinematographer’s forth¬ 
coming 3-D Film Festival for 16mm 
stereo motion pictures was from J. S. 
Frieze of London, England. The first 
film entry to be received was from Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd N. Sanford of San 
Diego, Calif. 

If letters of inquiry received to date 
are any criterion, foreign entries will 
equal those from within the United 
States. 

Because of the unusual interest in 
the festival emanating from such coun¬ 
tries as South Africa, Hawaii, Mexico, 
England, and Australia, the Festival 
committee has set back the deadline 
date for entries from December 1st to 
December 15th. 

The Festival showing of films is ten¬ 
tatively scheduled for the ASC Club¬ 
house in Hollywood in January. Mem¬ 
bers of the American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers who have photographed 
3-D pictures in the major studios will 
make up the panel of jurors who will 
evaluate the film entries and make the 
awards. 

There is an entry blank on page 547 
of this issue for readers who are in¬ 
terested in submitting films for the 
Festival screenings. Both amateurs and 
professional 16mm film makers are in¬ 
vited to participate. 

★ 

On the day we went to press with this 
issue, the National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany in its new studios in Burbank, 

! California, unveiled for the film and 
TV industry and the press its new com¬ 
patible color television system. More 
about this achievement will appear in 
our next issue. What we want especially 
to mention at this time is the significant 
announcement made at that meeting by 
David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America. Said 
Mr. Sarnoff: “Now I will let you in on 
a secret. Our men already have achieved 
recording of color as well as black- 
and-white television programs on mag¬ 
netic tape.” 

In announcing the achievement of 
video tape recording, Mr. Sarnoff said 
that electronic motion pictures and even 
home movie recordings on tape are 
future possibilities that will stem from 
this development. He described it as 
holding great promise for the motion 
picture industry. Recording and repro¬ 
ducing motion pictures, with no inter¬ 
mediate steps such as film processing, 


will do away with all chemical process¬ 
ing. Pictures may be viewed the instant 
they are taken. There will be no need 
to wait for the next day or days to see 
the “rushes.” 

Until the NBC-RCA announcement, 
the Bing Crosby Enterprises develop¬ 
ments in this field have been the only 
ones to come to the general attention 
of the film industry. Now, with RCA 
solidly behind the development of video 
film recording, its practical use in mo¬ 
tion picture production is probably not 
too far away. 

Following the Sarnoff announcement, 
many cinematographers and other tech¬ 
nicians in the industry fell to speculat¬ 
ing on the future of the motion picture 
cameraman, once electronic picture re¬ 
cording becomes a reality in Holly¬ 
wood. 

It is safe to say that the motion pic¬ 
tures of that era will depend on artistic 
lighting, good composition and skillful 
camera handling as do pictures today. 
The only thing that will be different 
will be the camera itself. 

★ 

One cannot help noticing these days 
the steadily improving quality of both 
the photogaraphy and transmission of 
TV film shows. For this, considerable 
credit is due both the directors of pho¬ 
tography and the engineering fraternity 
of the television networks. Both have 
worked steadily toward a common goal 
—that of improving the picture quality 
of film shows reaching home receivers. 
We refer here to film programs made 
especially for television, not old thea¬ 
trical films. 

★ 

Progress toward the development of 
television studio equipment designed to 
make possible the airing of filmed pro¬ 
grams and especially filmed commer¬ 
cials with all the quality of “live” pick¬ 
ups is evident in still another recently 
annouced accomplishment of Radio 
Corporation of America engineers. A 
new RCA television film camera (which 
picks up the projected film image at the 
TV station and sends it out over the 
air), expected to go into production 
early next year, will provide picture 
quality in TV films comparable to live 
pickup performance, according to RCA 
engineers. 

Making this possible is a new, smaller 
TV camera tube, three times more sen¬ 
sitive than those used heretofore. 

— A.E.G. 
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For better color 


use ANSCO 


and lower costs 


COLOR 


E 


V 


MGM Operator, John Schmitz, shooting Ansco Negative-Positive Color with standard 35mm studio camera equipment. 


like 

MGM 


• • • Shoot Ansco Color Film with standard 35mm camera 
and your regular camera crews. 

• • • Process Ansco Negative-Positive Color in standard 
black-and-white processing equipment, with only minor 
modifications! 


you can... 


• • • See color rushes within hours after shooting, thus 
saving yourself the expense of holding casts and sets for 
days while waiting results of shooting. 


Get Complete Details from Your Ansco Representative! 


NEW YORK • HOLLYWOOD 


ANSCO 


CHICAGO • BINGHAMTON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY.” 
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m W^ISJLrSU -•.IMPROVED "NATIONAL-" 

CARBONS CONTINUE TO PAY OFF IN DEEP SET 
PENETRATION, BROAD COVERAGE, SHARP SHADOWS 


THE “NATIONAL” CARBON ARC...NOTHING BRIGHTER UNDER THE SUN 


The term "National" is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 












































"Balanced" Tripod Head 



We threw the book away and engineered 
a brand new “BALANCED" Tripod for every 
photographic and video need. The result— \ 

a revelation in effortless operation, super-smootn 
V tilt and 360° pan action. 

W PERFECT BALANCE prevents mishap if the 
lock lever is not applied. Quick release pan 
handle locks into desired position. Mech- 

anism is enclosed, rust- 

proof, needs no lubrication, 
Tension adjustment 
1 for Camera Man’s pref- 
/ erence. Built-in spirit J 
^ level. Telescoping extension / 

pan handle. We / 

l W defy you to get f 

anything but the f 
smoothest, most 
efficient operation f 

i out of this -IK ■ 

tripod beauty.^r 
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VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR—110 Volt AC/DC— 
with Tachometer for EK Cine Special 

Motor drive your Cine Special with confi¬ 
dence! Tachometer is mounted in clear view 
of operator. Calibrated from 16 to 64 frames 
per second. Definite RED marking for 24 fps. 
Electrical governor adjusts speeds. Steady 
operation at all speeds. No adapters needed. 
Motor coupling attaches to camera and 
couples to motor. Spring steel drive arm 
shears if film jam occurs. Easily replaced. 


HEAD ILLUSTRATED CONTAINS ADJUSTABLE CAMERA TIE-DOWN SCREW 
FOR LOCATING CENTER OF GRAVITY. THIS FEATURE IS OPTIONAL. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DRIVE—110 Volt AC 
—Single phase, 60 Cycle. 

Runs in perfect synchronization with either 
16mm or 35mm Sound Recorders. Mounting 
platform permits removal of magazine while 
camera remains mounted on motor. Spring 
steel drive fin coupling prevents damage 
if film jam occurs. 

Knurled knob on armature permits rotating 
for threading. “On-Off” switch in base. Plat¬ 
form base threaded for y 4 " or 3 / 8 " tripod 
tie-down screw. Rubber covered power cable 
with plugs included. 


PROFESSIONAL JUNIOR TRIPOD-Friction Type 
Handles all 16mm cameras, with or without motor. Also 
35mm DeVry, B & H Eyemo with and without motor, and 
400' magazines. Tripod base interchangeable with Professional 
Junior gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base and 
“Hi-Hat” base available. 


Jf t/OU work with film .. ♦ for Studio, Newsreel, Commercials, Business, Industrial 
get to know us. The country’s foremost professionals depend 
upon our portable, versatile, adaptable equipment. 


or Home Movies —it will pay you to 
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FRANK C. 

ZUCKER 
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We Kent and Service 
Cameras * Moviolas * Dollies 

Complete line of 35mm and 16mm 
equipment available for rental. 

MITCHELL: Standard, Hi-Speed, 

BNC,NC, 16mm 
BELL & HOWELL: Standard, 

Shiftover, Eyemos 
MAURER: 16mm Cameras 
MOVIOLA: Editing machines. Synchronizers 


We Design 

and manufacture 
Lens Mounts 


and 

equipment for 
1 6mm — 35mm 
and TV cameras. 


We Calibrate Censes Precision t* 

STOP CALIBRATION of all type lenses, any focal length. 

Our method is approved by Motion Picture Industry and Standard Committee of SMPTE. For proper 
exposure density, it is important that you have your lens “T” stop calibrated. Lenses coated for photography. Special TV coating. Rapid service. 











35 and 16/35 mm 


reflex viewing 


divergent turret 


40° to 200° adjustable shutter lightweight — 14 lbs. lOO'to 400' magazine 



instantaneous loading 


dovetail mounting 



camerette 


patents Coutant-Mathot 
manufactured by Eclair, Paris 


for descriptive brochure write U.S. representative 

Benjamin Berg Agency, 1366 No. Van Ness Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

in Canada: B.O.P. Co. Ltd., 455 Craig Street West, Montreal, P.Q. 
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With built-in patented Syncroll 
Drive and Pic-Sync Attachment the 

Fairchild model 126 Professional Tape 

performance, convenience and real cash 

savings otherwise impossible to achieve. Recording all sound 
takes on Pic-Sync tape gives you virtually “live” 

quality for dubbing to film. With this unbeatable combination 
you can also provide a low cost safety on tape...make 

synchronous sound tracks for existing film...save film 
cost in Kinescope recording for TV...have immediate playback. 


Fairchild Model 126 Professional 
Tape Recorder (below) with pat¬ 
ented Syncroll Drive and Pic- 
Sync Attachment (right) installed 
within console. 


reeo/tfet offers a/ff/iete 

£xmmf£AT(/m 


acme of professional q ua l 
• • •- Synchronous 3-spee< 

3 °; A Tab,t ' 3 ^ 

X-T Arm > Six-Posi 

n Equalizer, Cartridges 
-amplifier, etc. 1 


• Syncroll Drive insures exactly synchro¬ 
nous tape speed, gives accurate program 
timing, on-pitch reproduction. • Pic-Sync 
Attachment (optional) corrects for tape 
stretch, shrinkage, provides absolute lip 
synchronous timing. • Automatic Framing 
Control (with Pic-Sync) brings recorder 
into frame with projector or other equip¬ 
ment, regardless of difference in starting 
times. • Oversize Capstan with 180° tape 
wrap eliminates slippage. • Highest Sig- 
nal-To-Noise Ratio assures minimum dis¬ 
tortion in recording and dubbing. 

FAIRCHILD CONTROL TRACK GENERATOR 
permits pic-synch recording using any 
14 KC Tape Recorder. Only $200.00 

Write for illustrated folder. 


Literature and prices on request . 


RECORDING , 
EQUIPMENT: 


Ninth Avenue, Whitestone, N. Y. 


What’s New... 

In Equipment, Accessories, Services 


Follow Focus Attachment— The new 

follow focus attachment for NC, Stand¬ 
ard and 16mm Mitchell cameras is de¬ 
signed for use in action shots moving 
toward or away from the camera. It as¬ 



sures full control of picture framing 
and lens focusing, particularly at close, 
critical ranges. 

Once the follow-focus attachment is 
fastened to the camera, all follow-focus 
control is accomplished through the use 
of one focus control knob, which saves 
considerable production time. 

The attachment is supplied in kit 
form, is easy to install and remove, and 
does not interfere with use of all stand¬ 
ard Mitchell camera accessories. Attach¬ 
ment is supplied complete with bracket 
for attaching to matte box. 

Full information and price is avail¬ 
able by writing Mitchell Camera Corp., 
666 West Harvard St., Glendale 4, Calif. 


Leg-Lok Triangle —Florman & Babb, 
70 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y., 
announce the F & B Leg-Lok camera 
triangle which features special clamps 
that prevent tripod legs jumping out of 



place when triangle is moved. Camera- 
mounted tripod and triangle may be 
moved easily by one man alone. Still an- 
nother feature is the large engraved 
numerals on each extendable leg of the 
triangle for quick and accurate levelling. 
Of sturdy aluminum construction. Leg- 
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Lok Triangles are easy to transport, and 
may be clamped on roof of station 
wagon. 

Built-in Filters —Paillard Products, 
Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, 
N. Y., announce an interesting lens for 
8mm cine cameras tradenamed “Filtin.” 
As the name suggests, this is a lens 
having built-in filters. The half-inch 
f/2.8 lens has one yellow and one red 



filter for B&W films, and one “Day¬ 
light” conversion filter and one “Sky¬ 
light” filter for color films. Filters are 
mounted inside the lens housing on a 
turret. Between each filter there is an 
opening for use when shooting with¬ 
out a filter is desired. Lens, which has 
click-stops and depth-of-field scale, re¬ 
tails for about $75.00. Deliveries start 
after January 1st. 



New Cine Camera Lens — Bell & 
Howell Co., Chicago, Ill., announce a 
new 1" f/1.9 Taylor & Hobson lens for 
16mm cine cameras. New anastigmat 
lens replaces previous super comat lens 
of same size, and will be standard 
equipment on all Bell & Howell 16mm 
cameras ordered with 1" f/1.9 lenses. 
Features include built-in sunshade, and 
depth-of-field scale. Price is $86.95, in¬ 
cluding F-X tax. 


CinemaScope Splicer — Neumade 
Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. announces the Neuscope 
splicer, especially developed for use 
with CinemaScope film. Until now, 
splicing CinemaScope film has meant a 
double operation—removing film from 
splicer plate in midst of making the 
splice, turning it over and scraping the 
sound tracks from the back. 




•Less Adapters 

K ILF ITT Products are made in Western Germany 


300 mm 150 mm 135 mm 90 mm 

At Leading Dealers, or Write: KLING PHOTO CORPORATION 

235 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N; Y. • 7303 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


400mm (16") f5.6 Fern Kilar 

Shown with ARRIFLEX 35 


For the BEST in 

Movie Tele-Photography 


Cinematography demands the best in optical performance. Long 
shots, medium shots, close-ups . . . each must be equally sharp 
and clear as if taken with one lens. One scene marred by poor 
quality dooms an entire sequence. That is why so many of the 
leading professional cinematographers rely on Kilar lenses. 


Kilar lenses are highly color corrected. They are entirely free 
from haze or flare, even at widest apertures, and they are unsur¬ 
passed for critical sharpness and definition. Extremely lightweight, 
they are ideal for portable equipment, and are easy to handle 
and interchange. 

Kilar lenses have the added advantage of flexibility and economy. 
By means of simple screw-on adapters, one lens may be used on 
several movie cameras, 16mm and 35mm, and on 35mm still 
cameras. Adapters are available for standard 'C mounts and 
for the Arriflex. Custom-built adapters and mounts are also avail¬ 
able for others. Information and prices on request. 


BASIC KILAR LENSES 

(Complete with Lens Shade-Filter Holder): 

90mm ( 31 / 4 ") f3.5 Kilar .....* 75.00* 


135mm (5i/ 4 ") f3.8 Kilar... 
150mm (6") f3.5 Kilar_. 


300mm (12") f5.6 Tele-Kilar_ 

400mm (16") f5.6 Fern-Kilar with Filter Slot 

and one Gelatine Filter Holder.. 

'C' Mount Adapters .... each 

Arriflex Adapters —-- each 


90.00* 

97.50* 

130.00* 

240.00* 

15.00 

15.00 
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MODEL SW-602 

PORTABLE RECORDING SYSTEM 


MODEL SW-602RP 

RACK-MOUNT RECORDER 
IN PORTABLE CASE 


MODEL SW-602-D3 

THREE INTERLOCKED DUMMIES 
WITH PLAYBACK PRE-AMPLIFIERS 


MODEL SW-335 

35mm STEREOPHONIC 
THEATRE 
PLAYBACK SYSTEM 


RACK-MOUNT AMPLIFIER WITH SPEAKER 


UNITIZED 


CONSTRUCTION 

Designed around this famous “SYNKINETIC” 
film transport, all MAGNASYNC equipment 
is built to PERFORM. 



EQUALIZED PLAYBACK PRE-AMPLIFIER 


You can depend on MAGNASYNC! 


Send for complete technical data 


16mm CENTER TRACK 16mm EDGE TRACK 
17%mm 35mm MULTI-CHANNEL 


DISTRIBUTORS 



ncnflsvnc 

SYNCHRONOUS 
oj> y FILM RECORDER 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


MAGNETIC RECORDERS COMPANY CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

7120 Melrose Ave. f Los Angeles 46, Calif. 1600 Broadway, New York 19, New York 
WEbster 3-5545 Judson 6-1420 Cable Address: CINEQUIP 


ZENITH CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 

3253 Foster Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois 
IRvine 8-2104 

Manufactured by: 

MAGNASYNC MFG. CO., Ltd. • P.O. Box 707, North Hollywood, Calif. 


MICROPHONE MIXERS • PORTABLE SUPPLIES • SPLIT-APART REELS • BULK ERASERS 


















NOW, A DUAL-PURPOSE AURICON "SUPER 1200" CAMERA 

with Television-Transcription "TV-T" SHUTTER- 

...designed for Kinescope Recording...and shoots regular Live Action 
16mm Sound-On-Film Talking-Pictures without any Camera modification 
or change in the “TV-T” Shutter! The Auricon “Super 1200” Camera can 
Kinescope Record a continuous 30 minute show using 1200 foot film 
magazines. The “TV-T” Recording Shutter (Patent applied for March, 1949) 
works equally well with negative-positive or reversal film. This Dual-Purpose 
“TV-T” Shutter is also available for the “Auricon-Pro” and “Cine-Voice” 
Cameras. Write today for information and prices. 

Auricon Cameras with “TV-T” Shutter are sold... 

(T) Without sound for “TV-T” Kinescope Recording of picture only. 

(2)With Single-System Sound-On-Film for “TV-T” Kinescope Recording of 
picture and sound-track on same film at same time. 

(T)For Variable-Area OR Variable-Density Sound-On-Film “TV-T” Recording. 

Auricon 50 ft. Kinescope “TV-T” Demonstration Films are available on loan to 
TV Station Managers and TV Film Producers. Please request on your letterhead. 


^llllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

| USE AURICON "TV-F KINESCOPES FOR: | 

k DELAYED RE-BROADCASTING 
k SPONSOR PRESENTATIONS 
k COMPETITION CHECKS 
k PILOT KINESCOPES 
k SHOW-CASE FILMS 
*k FILM LIBRARY 
-k "HOTKINES" 

"k AIR CHECKS 

i Auricon 16 mm Sound-On-Film Cameras are sold 1 
1 with a 30-day money-back guarantee. You must | 
i be satisfied! 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniM 


BERNDT- BACH,_ 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
























7&S 


NEW AND (JSED EQUIPMENT 

FOR MOTION PICTURE & TV FILM PRODUCTION 




NEW F&B LEG-LOK 
TRIANGLE 

WITH LEG-LOK CLAMPS AND 
REINFORCED CENTER CASTING 



first important improvement in triangles since “Birth of 
Nation". 

ieg-lok clamps grip tripod legs — no fear of points 
ailing out of sockets, camera & triangle can be moved 
ty 1 man now, can be used on roof of wagon or truck, 
kdds stability, rigidity & safety. 

Cut-out center casting absorbs strain on leg hinges — 
prevents loosening. 

Mote large finger-grip tightening knobs — large engraved 
[lumerals on extendable legs for accurate levelling. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — $26.95 


NEW F&B GATOR 
CLIPLITE 

WITH BARN DOOR 



locations, small interiors, hiding behind props and 
Lndreds of other spots where ordinary lights can't go. 
pngs from a nail — clamps securely to doors, chairs, 
pts or stands. 

brn door swivels 360° — accepts diffusers, filters, etc. 
feat with Colortran converters. 

Price — complete — $12.95 
Less barn door — 4.95 

Gator clips only — 2.50 


F&B Film Footage Counter 



A - DUAL model counts 16mm and 35mm separately or 
together. 

A Two switch positions—SYNC for synchronous interlock 
with projector, recorder, dubber, etc.; LINE for manual 
control. 

A Special built-in plug-in receptacle for accessory equip¬ 
ment. 

A High torque sync motors with nylon gears and special 
lubricants for quiet, smooth drive. 

A Accessories will include interlocking time counter (min¬ 
utes and seconds) and reading light. 

A All counters are resettable. 

A 110-V, 60 cycle, or to special order. 

DUAL MODEL.$150.00 

SINGLE MODEL (specify 16mm or 35mm) .. 75.00 

Write For Brochure 


F&B Rental Equipment 

35mm & 16mm 

MITCHELL CAMERAS, 16mm, NC, BNC 
AURICON SUPER 1200 SOUND CAMERA 
AURICON PRO, CINEVOICE, FILMOS 
MAURER 16, ARRIFLEX 16 & 35 
EYEMOS, CINE KODAK SPECIALS 
MOVIOLAS 16 & 35, SYNCHRONIZERS, 

SYNC RECORDERS, SYNC PROJECTORS, 

SOUND READERS, HOT SPLICERS, DOLLIES, 
BLIMPS, MIKE BOOMS, TRIPODS, ZOOM LENSES 
BARDWELL-McALISTER LIGHTS, COLORTRANS 

Write For Price Lists 


F&B 600-Ft. Magazine 


for 

Auricon 
Cine voice 
Camera 

Write for Brochure 

AURICON CAMERAS 

AURICON CINEVOICE, NEW, complete .$695.00 

AURICON CINEVOICE, used, complete . 525.00 

CINEVOICE with three lens turret, NEW. 784.00 

CINEVOICE with three lens turret, used.. 575.00 

CINEVOICE with 600 ft. mag. conv., and three 

lens turret, used ... 975.00 

AURICON PRO, par. finder, NEW, complete..1556.40 

AURICON PRO, par. finder, used, complete.1075.00 

AURICON SUPER 1200 NEW & USED.AVAILABLE 



Colortran Converters 



High powered studio illumination from 
ordinary house current. 

OPERATION: The Colortran is an electrical device which 
increases the efficiency of ordinary 110-115 volt bulbs 
by 180%. The PAR 38 150w. bulb, which is recommended 
here, will give MORE photographic light than a #4 
photoflood or TWICE the light of a 500-750 w. spotlight. 
CURRENT CONSUMPTION: A #4 photoflood requires 8.7 
amperes, whereas a PAR 38 and Colortran needs only 2.5 
amperes and gives more light than the photoflood. Three 
standard lOOOw. bulbs will blow a 20 amp house fuse, 
but the Colortran and SEVEN PAR 38 150w. bulbs will 
not blow out a 20 amp. fuse. AMAZING BUT TRUE. . . . 
COLORTRANS DELIVER 3200° and 3450° KELVIN COLOR- 
CORRECT LIGHT. JUNIOR CONVERTER, 6 receptacles, 

2500w. output ...._.$48.75 

SENIOR CONVERTER, 6 receptacles, self-fused, 5000w. 

output ...-.$76.50 

MASTER MODEL CONVERTER, 12 receptacles, self-fused, 
with AMMETER, KELVIN METER, Kelvin control 6 posi¬ 
tion switch, Remote control switch __-. $135.00 

COMPLETE COLORTRAN KITS 

JUNIOR “2000“ KIT — 

2-3 lite units, Jr. Converter, 

2 stands, carrying case. $189.75 

SENIOR “5000“ KIT — 

2 - 5 lite units, Sr. Converter, 

2 stands, carrying case....-.— $237.50 

SPOT KIT — 

3 - 1 lite spots, 1 broad, Jr. 

Converter, 4 stands, snoots, 

diffusers, carrying case—. $252.75 

ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

F&B SPLIT REELS 

NOW — you can project 16mm film on cores without 
rewinding. Simply open split reel, slip film in and 

close reel. 

400 ft. split reels — 16mm.— $4.50 

800 ft. split reel — 16mm. $6.00 

1200 ft. split reel — 16mm. $7.50 

1600 ft. split reel — 16mm—. $9.00 

F&B USED EQUIPMENT 

Always in stock . . . THOUSANDS OF ITEMS . . . 
cameras, projectors, lenses, accessories, rewinds, splicers, 
synchronizers, editing, lighting and laboratory equipment 
. . . ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. We are always glad 
to quote lowest prices for specific items. 

WE WILL BUY . . . FOR CASH ... all kinds of used 
items as listed above. F&B is noted for paying FAIR 
prices. 

LARGE LOTS OR COMPLETE STUDIOS solicited. We will 
gladly send our buyer to your studio for accurate 
appraisals and immediate cash payment. 

TRADES . . . CONSIGNMENTS ACCEPTED. 

F&B SERVICE DEPT.— 

BALTAR LENSES . . . sold-mounted-“T'' stop calibrated. 
All cameras serviced-overhauled-repaired-reconditioned. 
SYNC motors attached to all model projectors. 
EQUIPMENT designed and custom-built. 


F&B HAS A COMPLETE STOCK OF NEW AND 

I * — j ivn ;i used cameras, production, lighting, 

A ts /g) PiWHrtPPMMHNPHPMMPWlPH EDITING & LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

[TM>i 


70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address - FLORBABB, N.Y. 


Visit our new, larger showroom or WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 


EVERY ITEM SOLD IS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED 

WE BUY — SELL — RENT 

























































Shown here is a cutaway view of the 

“Super 1200“ Optical System for Reflex 

Ground-Glass Focussing through 

the Camera lens. Also provided 

are two other finder systems, a "" 

telephoto-lens “Rifle-Scope” . 

Finder synchronized ^gtgj 

with the Camera 

Turret, and a brilliant I 

upright-image 

Studio Finder. 


Uove-Tail Optical 
Carriage is only 
moving part of 
“Super 1200“ Optical 
System. There is no 
camera-weight shift 
on tripod when moving 
from focus to 
| film-shooting 
I position. 


with new Model ” CM-74A" features • . . 

Ur During picture exposure, your film runs through the New Auricon “Super 1200“ Film-Gate with 
the light-sensitive film emulsion accurately positioned on jewel-hard Sapphire surfaces, an 
exclusive Berndt-Bach feature (U.S. Patent No. 2,506,765). This polished Sapphire Film-Gate is 
guaranteed frictionless and wear-proof for in-focus and scratch-free pictures, regardless of how 
much film you run through the camera! 

Ur Built-in Electric Camera Heater with automatic Thermostat-Control, provides reliable cold-weather 
Camera operation. 

Ur Geared Footage & Frame Counter with built-in neon-glow indirect light. 

Ur Two independent Finder systems (in addition to Reflex Ground-Glass Focussing through the 
Camera lens); a brilliant upright-image Studio Finder, plus a “Rifle-Scope” precision-matched 
Telephoto Finder. 

Ur Records “rock-steady” picture and High Fidelity Optical Sound-Track on same film at same time, 
with "whisper-quiet” Camera & Sound Mechanism synchronously driven by precision-machined 
| Nylon gears. 

400 and 1200 ft. film Magazines available. Up to 33 minutes continuous filming. 

“Super 1200“ is self-Blimped for completely quiet studio use. 

Now priced from $4,652.15 complete for sound-on-film; $3,755.65 without sound; choice of 
I “C“ Mount lenses and Carrying Cases extra. 

Ur Sold with a 30 day money-back Guarantee and One Year Service Guarantee; you must be satisfied. 
Write today for your free Auricon Catalog... 


Ouper 1200“ Camera casing, film gate and shooting 
lenses are solidly precision-mounted with relation 
to each other, and do not shift to focus or shoot. 


BERNDT-BACH, INC. 

7381 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


H£gi Hollyw 




16MM SOUND-ON-FILM CAMERA 
















COPTER ARRIVES—Lying flat on his back, cameraman films the arrival of SHOOTING FROM COPTER POD—Cameraman, sitting in the evacuation 

the helicopter that will take him to hospital. pod of the helicopter, films from air as machine takes off for hospital ship. 



FOR SUBJECTIVE EFFECT—Most scenes were recorded as seen through the BIG BLAST!—Cameraman Larsen and Lewis record a “close” hit, as seen 

eyes of the player, with the camera set low and shooting in close. through eyes of actor, as a light charge explosive is set off. 


With A Script, A Plot And A Star... 

How Navy-trained combat cameramen of the Pacific Fleet, using 
a minimum of equipment, turn out training and infor¬ 
mational films in the best professional manner. 

By CAPT. JACK LEWIS, U.S.M.C.R. 
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SMALL CREW—Shooting a scene for “I Am A Casualty'* 
Navy’s Pacific Fleet camera crew photographed in Korea. 


which the 


K orea is roughly 8,000 miles from 
Hollywood. It seemed a lot further 
when the shooting was on. 

A group of Navy-trained combat 
cameramen wearing steel helmets in¬ 
stead of berets and armed with a mini¬ 
mum of equipment proved, however, 
that with proper planning and careful 
but imaginative shooting, production 
work can be carried out right in the 
front lines and the product can be 
entertaining as well as informative film. 

The Pacific Fleet’s Combat Camera 
Unit made the initial landing at Inchon, 
filmed ships being blown up in Wonsan 
harbor and took part in the deadly with¬ 
drawal from the Chosen Reservoir in 
North Korea long before I became as¬ 
sociated with it. Men from the unit 
worked with Admiral John Ford in ob¬ 
taining footage for the Republic release, 
“This is Korea,” and furnished addi¬ 
tional footage for a dozen other films 
based upon the Korean War, including 
“Flat Top,” ? “Battle Zone” and “Tor¬ 
pedo Alley.” Background footage for 
“The Caine Mutiny” also was gleaned 
from the camera work of this crew. 

It was when plans were being made 
to go into studio-type production “with 
a script, a plot and a star” that I was 
ordered from the 1st Marine Aircraft 
Wing to the camera unit as a writer. I 
had written horse operas for several 
Hollywood producers before being re¬ 
called to active duty, but I failed to see 
how this was going to benefit the Marine 
Corps. But Navy Lieutenant R. L. Tom¬ 
linson, who headed the Far Eastern unit 
at that time, had the answer to that. 

“Write them like you would for Gene 
Autry,” he instructed. “Try for twenty- 


seven minutes; use whatever stock we 
have on record; aim for quickie produc¬ 
tion, and keep them moving.” The fact 
that I had never written for Autry didn’t 
sway his decision. 

The first three scripts were turned out 
in as many weeks. The first, titled “Air 
Strike,” dealt with a pilot who had com¬ 
pleted his aerial missions and was sent 
to the front to act as a forward air con¬ 


troller—an officer who calls in air 
strikes—for the First Marine Division. 
The script was simply written and in¬ 
cluded as much stock as could be fitted 
in from the “color” that already had 
been shot by the unit in more than two 
years of war. The remainder was shot 
at headquarters of Marine Air Group 
12 and in the actual lines of the Marine 
Division. All work was done in 35mm 
Ansco Color with a pair of Eyemos, 
one loaded with 100 foot rolls for use 
where bulky equipment might prove 
risky, the other rigged for 400-foot 
rolls. 

In this first effort, the crew suffered 
its first casualty while shooting aboard 
the USS Bataan. Chief Richard B. 
“Moose” Hargreaves, USN, was direct¬ 
ing his crew in obtaining required shots 
of Marine Corsairs making carrier land¬ 
ings, when an aerial rocket broke loose 
from an incoming aircraft. Skipping 
across the deck, the missile exploded 
and a piece of shrapnel tore into the 
chief’s shoulder. A quick thinking of¬ 
ficer was credited with saving Moose’s 
life by halting the blood flow until a 
surgeon could reach the scene. 

Star of this opus was Major William 
D. Smart, a pilot who only two weeks 
before had been shot down behind 
enemy lines and captured by two Red 
soldiers. He was held for an hour 
before effecting an escape and being 
picked up by a helicopter. 

(Continued on Page 556) 


AIR STRIKE—First “production-type” film to be made through joint efforts of Navy 
Combat Camera Group and First Marine Air Wing’s Public Information Section dealt with 
work of men assigned to direct planes in close air support strikes against enemy. 
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THE MEN responsible for Natural Vision and the camera that started Hollywood producing 
3-D films. At left is Milton Gunzberg, president of Natural Vision Corp. Right foreground 
is Dr. Julian Gunzberg, vice-president of the company, and (to his right) O. S. “Buddy” 
Bryhn who built the first Natural Vision camera mount. 



grapher, and one of the latest cameras 
of which I became enamored was a still 
35mm stereo camera. I suggested to 
Milton that we might photograph some 
of the cars and their engines with this 
camera, and this we proceeded to do. 
The results were startling. The pictures 
were beautiful and the motors stood out 
in vivid relief. They were so real, you 
felt that you could touch them. 

With characteristic zeal and drive, 
Milton began his investigation of the 
possibility of making a feature-length 
picture in stereoscopic photography. 
The initial investigations were not too 
encouraging. True stereo motion pic¬ 
tures had been made, but they were 
short subjects only, novelties in charac¬ 
ter, and could not be relied upon to give 
data on whether a feature length stereo 
picture would be practical. 

As my brother’s investigation pro¬ 
gressed, he asked himself these ques¬ 
tions: 

“Would stereo add greatly to the cost 
of making a motion picture?” 

“Could stereo be added to present- 
day motion picture techniques, from the 
taking to the editing, without basically 
changing these methods?” 

“Could stereo be made consistent 
throughout a picture without distortions 
in perspective or size?” 

“Could a stereo picture be visually 
comfortable for the average or majority 
of viewers?” As an eye physician, I 
was vitally interested in this problem: 
“Would the audience wear glasses?” At 
the present time, the only practical sys¬ 
tem for stereo movies is the Polaroid 


A desire to film a story about “hot rods” led to the de¬ 
velopment of Hollywood’s first practical 3-D camera 
and filming system, started the trend to 3-D movies. 

By DR. JULIAN GUNZBERG, M.D. 


N atural Vision is a stereoscopic mo¬ 
tion picture system born in 1950 
from the efforts of a motion picture 
writer to find the media that would 
adequately tell the story that he had 
just written. The writer was my brother, 
Milton L. Gunzburg, and the story he 
had written and wanted to produce was 
called “Sweet Chariot.” It was a sym¬ 
pathetic story about a modern boy and 
his car. It was the story of boys working 
on automobiles, experimenting with 
motors and body designs, of driving 
these automobiles in competition, and 
of the organizations that make these 
competitions safe. The story in itself 
would make an exciting motion picture, 
but realism in photography of these 


beautiful cars and their engines was 
essential, and the search for this realism 
led us to stereoscopic photography. 

It started with test shots of the cars 
and their motors taken in normal 2-D 
with a standard professional 35mm 
Mitchell camera. With my brother, I 
saw these test scenes, and the photo¬ 
graphy fell short of realism. I could 
sense how disappointed he was, for 
without vivid photography of the en¬ 
gines and the automotive parts, the 
story would lose much of its value. 

Here, I may mention briefly where I 
come into this story. I am an ophthal¬ 
mologist, that is, an M.D. especially 
trained in eye surgery. I also have been 
for years a serious amateur still photo- 



END VIEW of the Natural Vision 3-D motion picture 
camera in blimp. Unit consists of two Standard 
Mitchell 35mm NC cameras mounted opposed, with 
lenses picking up image from angular mirrors. 




e 
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system which requires the viewer to 
wear special viewing glasses. 

To answer these, and a multitude of 
other questions, a thorough study into 
stereo picture photography was launch¬ 
ed—past methods were reviewed and 
analyzed, motion picture technical 
people were consulted. My background 
in photography and my knowledge of 
eye physiology and optics were to prove 
valuable. 

Up to the time Milton began his 
work, the accepted motion picture stereo 
methods were largely adapted from the 
still stereo techniques. These were 
evolved from the stereo drawings of 
Wheatstone and Brewster in the 1850’s 
and 1860’s, and from the stereo pictures 
which reached their heights around 
1900. Basically these pictures were 
taken with two cameras shooting 
straight ahead. The optical axes of the 
two cameras were parallel to each other, 
and to control the stereo perspective and 
the separation, mathematical formulae 
were worked out in the interaxial spac¬ 
ing of these two cameras. 

Simply stated, the cameras were 
placed closer together for closeup shots, 
and wider apart for distance shots. For 
viewing these pictures in the stereo¬ 
scope, this system worked beautifully. 
Quite naturally then, the early 3-D pio¬ 
neers, in adapting these “still” stereo 
picture techniques to the motion pic¬ 
ture, chose to carry over the concept of 
the variable interaxial, with, of course, 
certain modifications. These modifica¬ 
tions were due to change in viewing sys¬ 
tems. In the stereoscope, the separation 
of the two eye images was comparative¬ 


ly simple. Each eye saw its separate 
picture, and these pictures were easily 
adjustable to the eye differences of the 
different viewers. In motion picture pro¬ 
jection, the right eye and left eye pic¬ 
tures had to be separated by filters—at 
first with colors (as the red-green) and 
later by polarization. This in turn re¬ 
quired the viewer to wear special glasses 
so that each eye saw the picture intended 
for it and rejected the picture for the 
opposite eye. This meant that camera 
matching and line-up had to be far 
more accurate, and more so because of 
magnification; and projection had to 
be meticulous, for the viewer could not 
control the line-up. 

In adapting “still” stereo methods to 
motion pictures, the early 3-D pioneers 
had once again to work out mathema¬ 
tical formulae, adding the factors of the 
distance of the viewer from the screen, 
the size of the screen, the magnification 
of the picture. Then, of course, adding 
the taking factors—the focal length of 
the lenses, the distance of the camera 
from the scene, etc. 

These variables were worked out in 
mathematical terms of stereo perspec¬ 
tive and separation, and the correct dis¬ 
tance between the two cameras was de¬ 
termined. 

Later the concept of the stereo win¬ 
dow was developed. Simply, this stated 
that the projection screen was as a win¬ 
dow; if one camera was “toed in,” the 
foreground separations would be in 
front of the window and hence produce 
the stereo effect of foreground relief; 
and the background separations in back 
of the window, and hence produce the 


effect of background relief. These sepa¬ 
rations were therefore less the closer to 
the screen window, and further apart 
when away from the window. The stereo 
effect desired could therefore be calcu¬ 
lated, and these variable factors were 
again added to the other variables in 
determining the interaxial distances. 

With this interaxial system, each 
scene had to be calculated mathematic¬ 
ally, and the camera set-ups could not 
be readilly changed during the filming 
of the scene. Although we appreciated 
the ingenious developments of earlier 
workers in evolving this interaxial sys¬ 
tem for controlling the many factors 
involved, we could not conceive that this 
system could be applied to the mak¬ 
ing of a feature-length motion picture 
without basically changing established 
motion picture methods in writing, pro¬ 
duction, scene design, photography and 
editing. 

These were some of the reasons why 
we felt the previous variable interaxial 
system would not work: 

(1) Camera engineers with long ex¬ 
perience in the industry convinced us 
that in order to maintain the tolerances 
necessary to the matching of the two 
images, the cameras and their optical 
axes, as well as the film planes them¬ 
selves, would have to be in absolute 
alignment to each other. If the cameras 
were to be moved in relation to each 
(Continued on Page 554) 


FRONT VIEW of blimped Natural Vision 3-D camera. Right and left 
doors afford access to motor and to camera mechanism for threading 
film. Camera operates on tripod, dolly or crane. Besides center view¬ 
finder, there is a finder on each camera for lining up scene for 3-D. 


VIEW of Natural Vision 3-D camera with blimp removed. Here may be 
seen the two divergent mirrors in center and the front element of the 
central viewfinder set between them. Camera features a fixed interaxial 
and variable parallax control. 
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SHOOTING SCENES that later were incorporated in opening sequences of “Man With A 
Thousand Hands” in the New York studios of Movietone News are Jerry Hirschfeld, camera¬ 
man and Anthony Brooke, assistant. In front of camera is actor Raymond Massey, who 
narrated picture. 


‘Man With A Thousand Hands' 

How A Canadian motion picture company filmed the 
epic story of British Columbia’s biggest construction 
project for International Harvester. 


W hen the Canadian coastal steamer 
“Princess Norah” tied up at her 
berth in Kemano. British Columbia last 
August, she discharged an unusual as¬ 
sortment of cargo and passengers at the 
tiny frontier camp. Unloaded under the 
supervision of a group of men from 
Associated Screen News, Ltd., Canadian 
film producing company, was a miscel¬ 
lany of motion picture gear—cameras, 
tripods, lighting equipment, cables, 


slate boards—and the hundred-and-one 
items necessary to the production of a 
motion picture. 

The arrival of Associated’s movie 
crew at Kemano was a natural sequel to 
a preliminary survey trip which had 
been undertaken earlier to the giant 
Kitimat project of the Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of Canada, Limited. Here a pic¬ 
torial record was to be photographed 
which would show the part played by 
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International Harvester heavy duty 
equipment in bringing the Kitimat pro¬ 
ject to fruition. International Harvester 
Company’s role was to furnish hundreds 
of crawler tractors, power units and 
motor trucks to the various contracting 
companies engaged in the project. The 
picture was to be filmed in the primitive 
tangle of ocean inlets and mountain 
peaks that is Canada’s Pacific Coast; 
where civilization’s only toe-hold until 
now was an occasional cluster of log¬ 
ger’s cabins and cannery settlements 
hugging the shorlines. 

Besides International Harvester rep- 
presentatives, the pre-filming survey 
party included Charles A. “Cap” Pal¬ 
mer, an executive producer with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studios in Hollywood, 
and Jack McDougall, Associated Screen 
News film director. 

Now, following a second survey trip 
which culminated in preparation of the 
shooting script, the ASN company was 
ready to start filming. Producer Palmer 
had visualized a script that was to be 
entirely new in concept, that was to 
avoid the beaten track taken in so many 
earlier sponsored films on a similar 
theme. The picture had to be concerned 
with more than just this one construc¬ 
tion job, tremendous as it was. It had 
to be concerned with more than alum¬ 
inum, important though that strategic 
material might be. The goal of this pro¬ 
duction, then, was to capture the epic 
quality of Universal importance. 

Years, earlier, the Kitimat project, or 
any others like it, would have been im¬ 
possible to undertake. It would have 
been impossible to crowd enough men 
into the space available to pierce the 
mountains of solid rock, to move the 
millions of tons of earth, and to bridge 
the innumerable chasms and gorges. 
But now the new tools created by man 
had given him a new mastery over 
Nature, opening up new horizons and 
opportunities, and giving him the 
weapons with which to buck into such 
stupendous challenges—with, of course, 
untold benefits to everyone the world 
over. 

The obvious theme that would give 
“epic” quality to the proposed picture 
was tools built on the parallel'angles of 
bigness and fantastic challenge, and the 
tools that give man the power to over¬ 
come the challenge. The main theme 
was to be backed with certain other 
‘plus’ angles—scenic values, fresh and 
exciting action, geological and geograph¬ 
ical values, plus human and character 
interest. 

(Continued, on Page 562) 








O NE important way to reduce costs 
of production is to minimize time 
lost in previewing and editing. To attain 
utmost economy in those two processes 
three requirements must be fulfilled. 

First, the equipment used must be of 
such nature that valuable originals and 
masters can be entrusted to it without 
risk of damage. Otherwise editing and 
previewing must be deferred until after 
duplicates have been made. If produc¬ 
tion must be suspended pending pre¬ 
viewing, the time thus lost can be of 
significant importance. 

Second, the equipment used should be 
sufficiently versatile in design and details 
to meet all normal demands of studio 
and telecasting procedures without any 
delay for modification of facilities or 
special setups of any kind. 

Third, the equipment should permit 
several persons to see the picture and 
hear the sound simultaneously. And if 
the picture is bright enough for several 
persons to see it clearly under ordinary 
room lighting that is a further advan¬ 
tage. 

The Precision Film Editor is a device 
engineered in every detail to meet the 
above requirements completely and with 
generous tolerances. It is versatile and 
flexible in operation to a degree that is 
unprecedented in operation; if used with 
only ordinary care, even by unskilled 
personnel, it can be trusted absolutely 
not to damage film. It presents a 7 X 9 
in. screen image bright enough to be 
seen clearly under ordinary room illum¬ 
ination and a loudspeaker output of 4-w. 

Figure 2 is a general view of the ma¬ 
chine. At top, rear, is the screen, flanked 
on one side by the loudspeaker grille and 
on the other side by a dummy grille in¬ 
cluded for symmetry of appearance, be¬ 
hind which is located the amplifier. 

The projector mechanism and sound- 
head are grouped on the panel in the 
center of the table, with the projector 
nearer the screen and the soundhead at 
(Continued on next page) 



Fig. 1—The Precision Film Editor, with 7" x 9" viewing screen 


Precision Film Editor 

A recently developed preview-and-editing machine 
which utilizes a continuous projection process in 
place of the customary intermittent movement. 

By TORBIN JOHNKE 

Editor Precision Equipment Corp ., New York 



Fig. 2—Foot pedals control forward and reverse motion of films. Fig. 3—Closeup view of controls and film threading pattern 
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Fig. 4—Urrder-the chassis view, showing drive system. 


Fig. 5—Rolls or reels of film lie flat 


the rear, nearer the operator’s position. 
The two turntables at left are intended 
for picture and sound reels, respectively, 
the one nearer the screen carrying the 
picture film and the one nearer the 
operator, the sound film. The corre¬ 
sponding take-up turntables are at the 
right. However, right and left can be 
reversed, since motor direction can be 
reversed with ease. 

The controls are seen, conveniently 
located for the right hand, on the front 
of the desk. The chromium control at 
left is for adjusting synchronism be¬ 
tween picture and sound. The sound 
reel always runs at constant speed — 
although that speed may be varied; the 
chromuium control is used to adjust the 
speed of the picture reel faster or slower 
with reference to the sound reel, until 
synchronism is attained. A frame counter 
shows exactly how many frames dis¬ 
placement are needed to achieve syn¬ 
chronism. At the right of the synchron¬ 
ization control wheel is the speed control 
knob. This alters the speed of both 
sound and picture reels simultaneously 


between limits of 2 and 56 frames per 
second. To the right of the speed control 
is a row of switches for the amplifier, 
motor, etc., and a volume control. The 
foot pedals can be used instead of the 
hand control, if preferred, to set the 
equipment into operation. Pressure on 
the right pedal drives the films forward; 
pressure on the left pedal automatically 
disengages the forward drive and throws 
in reverse drive. 

Figure 1 shows the panel controls in 
greater detail, and also shows the editing 
machine with separate picture film and 
sound film threaded, in one of the three 
ways of threading. 

There are two other ways of threading. 
When previewing or editing combined 
picture and sound prints, the picture film 
is threaded through the aperture and 
then run directly to the soundhead with¬ 
out loops. Since the projection process 
is continuous and an intermittent move¬ 
ment does not exist in this mechanism, 
no loops are needed; and if the film is 
threaded taut the displacement between 
picture and sound apertures is always 


FIG. 6—Film marker at the sound aperture. Pressing lever punches small chip from film which 
drops into receptacle beneath equipment. 



exactly 19!/2 frames. When separate 
picture and sound prints are used, and 
the purpose is to edit dialogue or per¬ 
form any other function for which sound 
flutter is not important, the sound film 
can be threaded through one sprocket 
only instead of two for faster, easier 
operation. 

There are two general methods of 
editing. In one, the editor uses the sur¬ 
face of the editing machine as a rewind 
bench, and cuts and splices the film as 
he proceeds. In the other, the editor 
makes notes which are passed on to 
another person who subsequently does 
the cutting and splicing. These notes 
may include information on the number 
of frames displacement needed for syn¬ 
chronism. They may also include refer¬ 
ences to the film markings made by the 
editor, for this machine has two film 
markers, one at the picture aperture and 
the other at the sound aperture. Fig¬ 
ure 6 shows the latter in use. A small 
chip is nicked out of the film. These 
chips drop into containers provided for 
them, which must be emptied occasion¬ 
ally; loose chips might conceivably get 
into the drive and scratch film, hence 
these special containers which make any 
such occurence impossible are provided. 

The drawers at the right and left side 
of the machine provide reasonable stor¬ 
age space for film, reels, splicing ma¬ 
terials, note pads and other facilities for 
efficient operation. 

Figure 4 shows some of the mechani¬ 
cal details of the drive. The motor is 
wound for 220-v, 3-phase a-c, and has 
a built-in stepless gear for continuous 
variation of driving speed. In Fig. 4 
you are looking at the machine as it 
would appear if laid over on its back; 
the underside of it faces the reader and 
the control panel is at the top. The 
chromium synchronization-control wheel 
is just visible at the top, toward the 
(Continued on Page 564) 












EASTMAN 

PROFESSIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE 

FILMS 


W. J. GERMAN, Inc. 

Fort Lee Chicago Hollywood 



Pin-sharp definition is easy.. .with Kern’s exclusive 


// * 





Crevasse or crampon, long shot or close-up, you will always need Kern-Paillard Visifocus 
lenses for full focusing control. 

Take the scene on the left and compare it with the lens setting shown above. The 
upper scale shows the lens diaphragm set at F:8. The focusing scale at the bottom is set at 
10 ft. Now, read left and right on this scale as far as the red Visifocus dots flash up. Everything 
is in focus between infinity and 5 ft. For the crampon, take a rough guess 
of the distance and set the focusing scale accordingly (5. ft.) and rest 
assured that every object is sharp and clear. The depth-of-field extends 
from W ft. to 12 ft. 


Kern 16 mm Movie Lens: 



LENGTH 

APERTURE 

MOUNT 

WEIGHT 

PRICE 

*Yvar 

16mm 

F:2.8 to F:22 

“C” 

1 3 A oz. 

$ 76.50 Inc. FET 

Switar 

25mm (1") 

F: 1.4 to F:22 

Bolex only 

5 oz. 

178.50 Inc. FET 

*Switar 

25mm (1") 

F: 1.5 to F:22 

Bolex only 

5 oz. 

122.00 Inc. FET 

*Pizar 

26mm (1") 

F: 1.9 to F:22 

“C” 

5 oz. 

94.25 Inc. FET 

*Yvar 

75mm (3") 

F:2.8 to F:22 

“C” 

5 Va oz. 

94.50 No Tax 

*Yvar 

100mm (4") 

F: 3.3 to F:22 

“C” 

6 oz. 

106.00 No Tax 

*Yvar 

150mm (6") 

F:4 to F:32 

“C” 

IV 2 oz. 

145.75 No Tax 


Cnmar/i « »,«in 0 mount' The turrets of these 16mm cameras use a “C” mount... and will accept Kern lenses: 
lomm cameras using c . Aurjcon Pr0j Cine Voice> Super 1200 Bell & Howell 7 (above serial no 540 90), 70 

D, E, F, G, J, Auto Load, Auto Master . . . Bolex . . . Grover GSAP . . . Keystone . . . 
Maurer . . . Morton Soundmaster . . . Nord Professional . . . Pathe Super 16 . . . Revere 
16 and 26 ... Victor Model 3 above serial no. 36885, Model 4 above serial no. 22026, 
Model 5 above serial no. 52151. 

See your Bolex Franchised Dealer 

Paillard Products, Inc., 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 

Outside U.S.A. write to Paillard, S.A. Ste. Croix, Switzerland 




Switzerland... 13a Years of Optical Manufacturing 












The Bolex Stereo System includes taking 
and projecting lenses, screen, and two 
pairs of Polaroid glasses. $397.50* 

Complete with Bolex H-16 DeLuxe camera. 

$715.50* 

Stereo Close-up device permits true stereo 
close-ups. $67.50* 


Movies for Christmas? Bolex offers both 


No matter who it is you’re camera-shopping for, of them Bolex exclusives, every one. They’ve made 
Bolex is the surest-to-please camera you can give. Bolex the camera most wanted by serious movie- 
Is it someone who wants thrilling 3-D today? Bolex makers. They’ve helped Bolex win 1953’s top film- 
brings it to them with Hollywood quality. ing awards around the world. They’ll rate you as 

•. , t . _ No. 1 Santa with anyone who’s hoping for a camera! 

Is it someone who wants the ultimate in 2-D now, 

with easy conversion to 3-D later on? Again, give Bolex owners . . . receive regular free mailings of 
Bolex. Bolex Reporter by registering serial numbers. Offer 

applies only to residents of US.A. Overseas sub- 
Give Bolex and you give such appreciated features scriptions> S3M four issues. 
as automatic threading, full eye-level focusing, un- Pro<Jucls , nc l00 Sixth Ave Ncic Vork I3 N . y . 

limited forward and reverse hand winding . . . all Outside U.S.A. write to Paillard, S. A. Ste. Croix, Switzerland. 

Enjoy the finest in i6mm Christmas Movie Making with 


Bolex H-16 DeLuxe camera. Octameter 
finder gives automatic field of view for all 
lenses from 16mm to 6" telephoto. Eye 
level focus, automatic threading, footage 
counter , audible indicator, “C” mount 
turret. W ith Switar 25mm F: 1.4 Kern lens. 

$496.50* 

* includes F. E. T. 












WHO'S WHO 

IN TV 

CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Edward Colman, ASC, (2nd from left) director of photog¬ 
raphy of the “Dragnet” TV film series, awaits approval of a 
camera setup by Jack Webb (left) star and director of the 
dramatic series, rated one of the best TV programs in tbe 
national polls. “Dragnet” films are photographed at Walt 
Disney Studios in Burbank. At right are members of the 
camera crew*. 


Harold Stine, ASC, who directs the photography of the “Superman" TV film se¬ 
ries was presented with chair by members of cast and crew when Stine celebrated 
his birthday last month. Chair frame bears autographs and comments of well-wish¬ 
ers. Stine (center) accepted gift from assistant cameraman Robert Hauser (left) 
and operator Harry Underwood. 


George Diskant, ASC, (left) who directs the photog¬ 
raphy of the “Singer Four Star Playhouse” TV film 
series, lines up a shot as star Dick Powell (foreground) 
looks on approvingly. Powell, along with Charles Boyer 
and David Niven star in the dramatic series of films, which 
are televised over CBS-TV. 


“Look, Phil—I like this angle better,” says radio-TV comedian Jack 
Benny to director of photography Phil Tannura, ASC, who photographed 
Benny’s initial four TV films, soon to be seen over CBS-TV. Tannura, 
who regularly photographs the “Burns and Allen” television show on 
film, appears to doubt wisdom of Benny, seen here observing scene 
through finder of Tannura’s Mitchell camera. 
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A FILM MAKER often spends a great 
deal of time and effort turning out 
a good script only to nullify the effect 
in actual shooting by ignoring one im¬ 
portant step in preparation: the process 
known as production planning . 

It is rarely, if ever, that a good film 
“just happens.” Almost always, a pic¬ 
ture worth seeing on the screen is the 
result of a good deal of hard work, 
most of which must be done before a 
camera starts grinding. In order to best 
accomplish this preliminary prepara¬ 
tion for shooting, the film-maker should 
constantly visualize the production in 
its overall form—not merely as a col¬ 
lection of fragmentary scenes that can 
be shot haphazardly and spliced to¬ 
gether. 

Actually, production planning in one 
form or another is as essential to the 
home movie as it is to a feature or 
commercial sound film. Naturally, the 
more involved the story, the more thor¬ 
ough the phase of planning must be. 

Careful preparation will give the re¬ 
sultant film a general smoothness plus 
a unified approach so that, on the 
screen, it will seem to have been de¬ 
signed and executed by one creative 
mind, even though many technicians 
may actually have had a part in the 
filming. 

In addition to this individual 
“touch,” pre-planning assures consistent 
continuity and a minimum of wasted 



SCENE VISUALIZATION for a major studio produc¬ 
tion. Here a proposed set has been sketched and 
planned to conform with the angle taken in by a 
32mm lens. 



THE STORY BOARD is an effective means of visualizing a script in the production planning 
stage. Each scene is sketched roughly and arranged in sequence. Photo courtesy Raphael G. 
Wolff Studios, Hollywood, Calif. 


Production Planning 

The pre-production planning methods employed 
by major studios can benefit the amateur and 


semi-professional 


By C H A R L 

expense, effort, and time. This latter 
item is no small consideration, for time 
on the sets is important. It should not 
be wasted by making a full cast and 
crew wait around while issues are de¬ 
cided that should have been settled on 
paper long before the picture reached 
the shooting stage. At best, certain un¬ 
foreseen delays are inevitable—but a 
good deal of expensive time-waste can 
be avoided by intelligent pre-planning. 

The producer of the film should be¬ 
come thoroughly familiar with his 
script before shooting begins. He should 
know every scene and sequence, its 
content and requirements. He should 
know just how each bit of action is to 
be staged, plus the effect it is calculated 
to have on the audience. He should 
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movie maker, too. 
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literally live with that script before he 
starts to shoot. With this approach he 
will be able to produce the film for the 
most observant members of his poten¬ 
tial audience, and thus gain the best 
possible reaction. 

The first step in production planning 
is to call together for a preliminary con¬ 
ference all of the technicians who are 
to participate in the shooting. The pur¬ 
pose of this conference is to set up cer¬ 
tain basic standards of operation, to 
familiarize everyone with the approach 
and technical requirements of the script, 
and to anticipate any problems that 
might arise later on. 

This conference should be an infor¬ 
mal sort of affair with the producer or 
(Continued on Page 550) 
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EXTENSION TUBES permit ultra-closeup photography of small 
objects so that they appear highly magnified on the screen—such 
as the ants in this scene from a 16mm educational film. 


TELEPHOTO LENSES can be used to bring closer, objects in a 
distant field, such as the two wary baby foxes pictured above, 
with comparable magnification on the screen. 


Extension Tubes In Cine Photography 


Coupling your camera lens with an extension tube 
alters the lens’ characteristics. Here’s how to 
calculate proper exposure when using extensions. 


JOHN FORBES 


E xtension tubes are an important 
part of the lens equipment of every 
serious amateur cine photographer, par¬ 
ticularly those undertaking the photog¬ 
raphy of small objects highly magnified. 
The function of extension tubes, which 
are used in conjunction with the regu¬ 
lar camera lens, is not always fully 
understood. In fact one filmer recently 
asked the writer if, by using a half¬ 
inch extension tube with a 1-inch lens 
on his 8mm camera, he could obtain 
the same picture results as with a l 1 /?- 
inch telephoto lens, and also, if use of 
the tube would reduce the original f 
value of his lens. 

Here it should be stated that an ex¬ 
tension tube coupled with a camera 
lens does not make it a telephoto. The 
functions of telephoto lenses and exten¬ 
sion-tube-coupled lenses are different. 
Extension tubes permit closeup photog¬ 
raphy of small objects so that they 


mon conception of a telephoto lens. 
Such a combination would throw the 
lens out of focus because the distance 
from lens to film would be increased 
beyond the focal length of the lens. The 
f value of the original lens would be 
destroyed at once. The original f cali¬ 
brations would no longer be valid be- 
(Continued on Page 561) 


appear highly magnified on the screen. 
A telephoto lens on the other hand 
brings closer, objects in a distant field. 

Getting back to the filmer’s question 
above, let us first consider the original 
camera lens he planned to use—the 
one-inch for an 8mm camera. Why this 
lens in place of the half-inch lens which 
is standard for the 8mm camera? Be¬ 
cause, said the filmer, the original lens 
did not give the magnification desired. 
But adding a half-inch extension tube 
to the one-inch lens would not convert 
it to a telephoto, according to the com- 


HIGHLY INTERESTING subjects can be 
filmed and brought to the screen in 
giant dimensions when filmed with 
either an 8mm or 16mm camera, using 
extension tubes in conjunction with the 
regular camera lens. Here a filmer is 
photographing a group of ants, using a 
4-inch extension tube with a 1-inch 
lens mounted on a 16mm Bolex camera. 
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FIGS. 1 to 3 show principle of gadget and its use on a cine camera hand-held above 
heads of spectators. Camera is focused on scene by sighting through mirror M, which 
changes angle to keep scene in view as tilt of camera is altered. 

Gadget For Shooting Over 

The Heads Of The Crowd 

Simple camera attachment enables cine amateurs to 
shoot parades, sports events, etc., from sidelines 
without interference from spectators. 


By HARRY WALDEN 


Y ou’re jammed in a crowd, with 
not a hope of seeing over the heads 
of the tightly packed folk in front of 
you. Gentlemen, this is where you use 
my mouse trap viewfinder! It’s a mouse¬ 
trap because, when closed, it bears too 
close a resemblance to a “backbreak” to 
please the chromium and real leather ad¬ 
dict. And it’s not a periscope proper, 
though similar in principle; but at least 
it has the advantage that it can be folded 
up quite small. 

When I thought over the problem of 
seeing over the heads of the people in 
front, it seemed to me that there were 
two alternatives. The first was to let my¬ 
self go on a really elaborate affair, a 
sort of pan and tilt head on top of a 


periscope with a special compensating 
viewfinder and a remote control to press 
the trigger of the camera. This would 
have to be steadied, possibly suspended 
from a strap around the neck or with 
the “foot” in a waistcoat pocket or an 
extension to the ground. For unless* you 
make that tilting top and compensating 
viewfinder, the camera can only be 
tilted forward by leaning it right over, 
and that can be very awkward. (Com¬ 
pare figures 1A and IB.) 


FIG. 4 (above) is side view of device, 
showing means of suspension of variable 
mirror and the counterweight. Fig. 5 is 
view of camera and gadget from rear, 
showing sight and centering ring. 


The alternative was to keep the gadget 
as small as possible, which meant hold¬ 
ing the camera in the hands above the 
head and having a special viewfinder 
with some sort of optical compensation 
for tilt. (See Fig. 2A.) You will notice 
that in tilting the camera 45°, the mir¬ 
ror has turned forward in relation to 
the camera only about 12° and that, 
were the camera to be turned down 90°, 
the mirror would need to move only 45°. 
(Fig. 2B.) 

Could this be done by means of some 
sort of simple pendulum or balancing? 
The problem occupied my mind at odd 
moments for several days, and a number 
of ideas including the obvious cam 
were discarded until I hit on the idea 
illustrated in Fig. 3A. I made a mockup 
out of strips of cardboard 2 inches wide, 
using rubber tape hinges, and estimated 
that it worked near enough to be useful. 
The horizontal strip represents a base¬ 
board which fastens below the camera, 
by means of a tripod screw. M is the 
mirror and W is a weight—the card- 
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board being made long enough to coun¬ 
teract the pull of the mirror. 

As the mirror has to move through 
only half the angle which is turned by 
the weight when the camera is tilted 
(Fig. 3B), the connecting piece was 
fixed so that AB is about half of CD. I 
realized when the thing was assembled 
that the connecting piece DB need not 
be rigid and that, if flexible, the whole 
affair could be folded fairly flat when 
not in use. Here then was a possible ar¬ 
rangement which could be used above 
the head if a 45° mirror were fastened 
to the front of my spectacles. 

Fig. 4 shows the final arrangement. 
While it would be nice to have it smaller, 
this is impossible as the frame of the 
finder would have to be about five or 
six inches across in order to give a cor¬ 
rect view at arm’s length above the 
head. I failed to find a mirror of very 
light weight and had to content myself 
with a small handbag mirror 31/2 by 2y 2 
inches, purchased from a dime store. 
This fixes the width of the board and 
limits the width of the finder frame. 

When the gadget is fitted to an old 
Dekko camera having a one-inch lens, 
the image seen in the viewing mirror is 
nearly that taken in by the camera lens. 
Where the gadget is used with a one- 
inch lens on other 16mm cameras or a 
a half-inch lens on 8mm cameras, the 
image is about two-thirds that covered 
by the camera. So we have a reasonable 
margin of safety—useful when taking a 
subject under such tricky conditions. 

The baseboard—just over 3y 2 inches 
wide and 7y 2 inches long—is made of 
5/16 inch plywood. A metal strip 
(1/32") is screwed to each side so as 
to project 3/16" below the bottom of 
the baseboard. These strips are drilled 
at A, B, C, and D (Fig. 4) to take thin 
rods that form spindles which the 
frames F, sight S, mirror M and weight 
W are to hang. The hanging wires for 
the frame and sight are a little thinner 
(just over 1/16" galvanized iron) and 
are bent to size, with *4" ‘feet’ to make 
strong soldered joints with their spin¬ 
dles. The near ends are tapped 6BA, 
a small nut inside the metal strip being 
soldered and a knurled nut fixed out¬ 
side. The frame and sight can thus be 
folded up but also can be set up quite 
rigid when in use. 

The mirror M is held at each side by 
a slightly curved piece of %" steel strip 
(1/32"), turned up at the ends to clip 
over the top and bottom, as shown in 
Fig. 4. Made a little too small, the strips 
can be sprung over each end of the 
mirror and fit tightly. A piece of the 
wire with a loop in the middle is 
soldered nearly half way down the back 
of the mirror, joining the two metal 
strips G. This wire corresponds with the 

(Continued on next page) 



invitation ... 

to all who own 16 mm stereo equipment 


• If you have made 16mm motion pictures, using Bolex, Elgeet, or Nord 
stereo camera attachments, we invite you to submit your best 3-D films for 
exhibition January 4, 5, and 6, 1953, in American Cinematographer’s first 

3-D FILM FESTIVAL 

• Event is open to amateur, semi-professional and professional movie 
makers, and to business firms and technical and medical groups using 
16mm 3-D motion pictures in their work. Those whose films are accepted 
for Festival screening will receive the distinguished American Cinema¬ 
tographer Merit Filming Award. 

• Film judging panel will include directors of photography in major 
studios who have photographed 3-D films, and whose names will be 
announced here next month. 

Enter Your Film Today , Using The Form Below 


ENTRY BLANK 

(Clip And Mail In Advance Of Your Entry) 

Chairman, 

American Cinematographer 
3-D FILM FESTIVAL, 

1782 North Orange Drive, 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Sir: I plan to enter my film entitled:- 


in your forthcoming 16mm 3-D Film Festival. 

My film is_feet in length, in color_, black- 

and-white_. It has sound: on film (optical)-; 

on film (magnetic)_; on separate tape or film (mag¬ 
netic)._; on discs (synchronized)_. 

My film was photographed with Bolex □, Elgeet □, Nord □ 3-D Attachment. 
Brief description of film subject or content- 


I I will ship this film to you on or about (date)- 

I NAME__ 

I STREET ADDRESS_ 

I CITY__ZONE_ 

I STATE_ 

ENTRIES ACCEPTED AFTER OCTOBER 1ST, 1953 
CLOSING DATE FOR ENTRIES, DECEMBER 15, 1953 

l___ 1 
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C A M A R T 
PRODUCTS 


Ttout ARRIFLEX CAN BE 
USED WITH Sacmdf 


ARRIFLEX 

CAMERAS 



New and Used 
SALES • REPAIRS 
RENTALS 


BLIMP & SYNC MOTOR 

FOR LOW BUDGET 

SOUND PRODUCTIONS 

Reflex viewing directly 
through blimp. Geared 
follow focus. Accepts cam¬ 
era with 400' magazines. 

115 volt 60 cycle sync mo¬ 
tor (also 50 cycles). Sepa¬ 
rate sync motor and base 
plate also available. 

Literature on request. 




IK! cum ERA • IDHRT me. 

1845 BROADWAY at 60th ST. Phone: Circle 6-0930 

NEW YORK 23, N. Y. Cable Address CAMERAMART 



point D in Fig. 3A. The loop is to take 
the cord DB. 

The frame to hold the weight is 
made a little wider than the mirror in 
order to clear the mirror when folded 
up. The spindle, extending about ^4" 
each side of the metal side strips, is bent 
down at the ends and to it 3V2 r/ r °ds 
are soldered. The counter-weight, con¬ 
sisting of a length cut from a bar of hard 
solder, is soldered to the bottom of the 
hanging rods W. A steel strip with a 
hole drilled in the middle (E) is 
soldered at each end to the two hanging 
rods — near the top — the hole corres¬ 
ponding with the point B in Fig. 3A. 

I tried one or two arrangements to 
secure an adjustment of the length of the 
cord from mirror to weight, but found 
complications in the movement of the 
mirror unless there was a straight line 
from mirror to weight (G to E). The 
cord is therefore passed through the 
hole and winds around a screw—a half 
inch to one side of the hole. The length 
of the cord is adjusted by turning the 
screw. 

This screw is made of a very short 
piece of rod, tapped 6BA at one end 
with the other end bent into a small ring. 


THIS ARTICLE, which describes the con¬ 
struction and use of a most useful gadget 
for 8mm and 16mm cine cameraists, is 
reprinted with permission from the June, 
1953 issue of Amateur Cine World, British 
publication for amateur movie makers. 
Author Walden, a regular ACW contribu¬ 
tor, has built a number of interesting and 
ingenious gadgets which he will describe 
in subsequent issues of that publication. 
For further information about AMATEUR 
CINE WORLD, write to Gordon Malthouse, 
Editor t 46-47 Chancery Lane, London 
W.C.2, England.—Ed. 


The screw-thread passes through a hole 
drilled in the strip, with a small nut on 
each side of the strip. The nuts are 
screwed down hard and then both are 
soldered to the rod. With pliers the 
screw can be turned in its hole in the 
strip and, once moved, can be turned 
with the fingers. When the cord has been 
set to correct length, it does not slip. 

Now for one or two lesser points. 
You’ll see from Fig. 3A that unless the 
weight is very heavy or a long way from 
the spindle, the mirror will tend to pull 
the weight forward. To help to overcome 
this, the weight itself is therefore fixed 
in front of the rods from which it 
hangs. 

The shape of the viewfinder frame is 
in the usual 4:3 ratio. The width is fixed 
by the width of the board. Cut or tear a 
strip of paper that width. Fold it in four 
and cut off the end fourth. The remain¬ 
der is the height which the frame should 
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be made. Again fold this piece of paper 
in two and cut in half. This is the height 
of the sight (S). 

The steel strip and spindles are partly 
from a Juneero set and the strip was 
cut, bent and, in fact, punched (not 
drilled) with this handy little tool. This 
saved a lot of time. Unfortunately—so 
I am told—it is no longer on the market 
and I am on the lookout for a source 
for substitutes, particularly the strip 
(%" x 1/32"), The soldering was all 
done in situ with Baker’s flux, which I 
find much quicker than resin. The 
whole thing is a bit rough in appearance 
but then it has stood up to a good deal 
of rough usage. 

Now that I’d made it, how to hold 
and use it? The camera would ob¬ 
viously be fixed on top by means of a 
*4" Whitworth winged bolt through the 
baseboard. The trigger would also need 
to be near the edge of the board, in 
reach of a finger, and it would have to 
be held so that the hands do not foul 
the movement of the mirror or obscure 
the picture. 

The answer, as can be seen in Figs. 
4 and 5 is a 6" length of broom handle 
fixed by butterfly nut above the board 
at right angles, on the side away from 
the camera trigger. In addition, a small 
angle piece, actually consisting of a 
small loop of bent wire, is soldered to 
the metal side strip just below the trig¬ 
ger. This rests on the ball of the thumb 
and helps to steady the camera, whether 
the cameraman faces forwards or back¬ 
wards. 

In use, the camera is held up and is 
first moved so that the eye sees the 
crossed wires in the middle of the sight¬ 
ing ring. If the sight appears too low 
the camera must be moved back, i.e., 
with arms more upright, and vice versa. 
If this is not a convenient position for 
the arms, the length of the cord must be 
adjusted until it is. Camera too much 
overhead? The cord must be lengthened. 
The sight is to left or right of the 
crossed wires? Tilt the camera to left 
or right. 

Once the camera position is found, 
the camera can be tilted on the axis of 
the handle and the sights remain in line, 
i.e., for a pan down or up. It is effective 
for about 45° down, and about 20° up. 
to turn from left to right, i.e., to pan, 
swing the whole body. The camera can 
be held very steadily if one can rest the 
far end of the board—that is, at the 
back of the camera itself—against some 
solid support, such as a wall or lamp 
post. It is therefore as well to ensure 
that the end of the board overhangs the 
weight sufficiently, or it may be fouled. 
Otherwise fit a peg or rubber buffer to 
the end of the board. Also, the camera 
could rest on a collapsible stick or rod, 

(Continued on next page) 



CLOSE CHECK ON 
PROCESSING 

Picture and sound results are held 
to the closest limits by automatic 
temperature regulation, spray devel¬ 
opment, electronically filtered and 
humidity controlled air in the dry¬ 
ing cabinets, circulating filtered 
baths, Thymatrol motor drive, film 
waxing and others. The exacting 
requirements of sound track devel¬ 
opment are met in PRECISION’S 
special developing machinery. 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
BETTER 16 mm PRINTS 


16 Years Research and Specialization in every phase of 16mm processing, 
visual and aural. So organized and equipped that all Precision jobs are of the 
highest quality. 

Individual Attention is given each film, each reel, each scene, each frame — 
through every phase of the complex business of processing — assuring you of 
the very best results. 

Our Advanced Methods and our constant checking and adoption of up-to- 
the-minute techniques, plus new engineering principles and special machinery 
enable us to offer service unequalled anywhere! 

Newest Facilities in the 16mm field are available to customers of Precision, 
including the most modern applications of electronics, chemistry, physics, optics, 
sensitometry and densitometry — including exclusive Maurer-designed equip¬ 
ment—your guarantee that only the best is yours at Precision! 


Precision Film Laboratories — a di¬ 
vision of J. A. Maurer, Inc., has 16 
years of specialization in the 16mm 
field, consistently meets the latest de¬ 
mands for higher quality and speed . 
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mitchell 

CAMERA STORES, INC. 


PROFESSIONAL 

DEPARTMENT 

We carry a complete line of 35mm and 
16mm Motion Picture Production equip¬ 
ment with which we can equip you on 
either direct sale or on rental basis. 

• Rental and Sales 

Mitchells — Wall — Bell & Howell — 
Akeley — Ari & Eclair Cameras, etc. 
Raby Blimps—Dollies—Houston, etc. 

• Fall Equipment Sale— 

Bell & Howell 70 "DL” with coated 
F 1.9 Super Comat Lens—3 lens 
Turret, seven speeds—Hand Crank— 


Critical Focuser — used — like new 

Guaranteed . $249.50 

© Brand New Exposure Meters 

Weston Master LI. $ 22.95 

Weston Master II Cine. 22.95 

Norwood Director. 25.95 

General Electric D.W.68. 19.50 

Free case included — store 
display models 

• Changing Bags 

35 x 44 inches — will hold 

100 ft. magazine—Special. 9.45 

• For The Assistant Cameraman 

Oil Cans—with valve spout—for oil¬ 
ing camera movement, etc. 

English import, only. $ .98 

Lens brush—lipstick case... .98 

Moody Kit—Screw Driver set 
— 5 interchangeable heads 
only . 1.25 


Static Master — Anti dust 
Brush — used for cleaning 
gelatin filters after cutting 

• Close-up Bellows Attachment 
for Mitchell “16” accepts all 

16mm Mitchell Mounts — 
only ...New 105.50 

• New Super Hi-Speed 16mm reversal 
developing machine soon available. 
Write for Prices and Information. 

• Only Authorized Mitchell Camera Re¬ 
pair Service Station on Eastern Sea¬ 
board. 

• Write for information and rental price 
list to the Attention of Dept. T.C., 
Professional Service. 

• We ship to all parts of the world. 


• Phone 
PL 7-6812 
Cl 5-9372 

• Warehouse 
Address 
110 West 
51st Street, 
New York 
19, N. Y. 


127 West 50th St. (At Radio City) 
New York 19, N. Y. 



with trunnion top to fit pegs in the sides 
of the board. But this again is an added 
complication. 

I did wonder whether the whole 
gadget should be enclosed to avoid the 
effect of wind (with lighter materials 
this might possibly have been neces¬ 
sary), and whether difficulties might 
arise from a swinging pendulum effect. 
It is, however, quite simple to rest the 
side of the hand momentarily against 
the mirror or weight to bring them to 
rest. 

If, in fact, you prefer the simplifica¬ 
tion, the mirror can be fixed with a 


locking screw, in the same way as the 
finder frame and sight, and the weight 
thus dispensed with altogether. But that 
will mean that only a very small angle 
of tilt can be used, or you fall back¬ 
wards. Alternatively, if you attempt to 
alter the angle of the mirror by hand 
during shooting, there is one more vari¬ 
able to be taken care of, and there are 
quite enough already! So unless tilting 
during shooting can be avoided, I rec¬ 
ommend the use of the weight. 

So there it is! As I say, it looks a very 
rough and ready affair, but in my hands, 
at any rate, it works well. 


PRODUCTION PLANNING 

(Continued from Page 543) 


director reading the script aloud to his 
technicians, explaining it as he goes 
along and answering any questions that 
they might have. It is advisable for all 
present to make notes of any ideas they 
may get while the script is being read. 

When the reading of the script has 
been completed, the producer should 
then explain to the group what ap¬ 
proach or slant he has in mind for put¬ 
ting the story on celluloid. He should 
ask for suggestions and encourage any 
ideas that will make the picture more 
effective in any way. It is only a sec¬ 
ond-rate producer whose pride will not 
allow him to recognize and use good 
suggestions submitted by others, merely 
because he himself was not the orig¬ 
inator. 

It is during the preliminary confer¬ 
ence that any obviously impractical fea¬ 
tures of the script can be discussed and 
revised, if necessary. Far better to do it 
at this time than try to correct mistakes 
after a sequence has already been 
filmed. 

After the conference, the producer 
and his assistants should be ready to 
make the production breakdown. Actu¬ 
ally, this amounts to dissecting the 
script into its separate scenes and se¬ 
quences in order to estimate costs, set 
up a shooting schedule , and determine 
the requirements of each scene in terms 
of cast, props, locale, etc. 

The director and the cameraman 
should go through the script scene by 
scene, discussing each camera set-up 
and determining how it is to be exe¬ 
cuted. Both should know in advance of 
shooting just exactly what each set-up 
is and how, when and where it is to 
be filmed. 

Simple scripts for home movie films 
can usually be shot in sequence without 
undue trouble, since such stories are 
relatively uncomplicated and take place 
in a confined locale. But when a more 


intricate feature, either photoplay or 
commercial, is to be shot, it is usually 
a good idea to group the scenes for 
camera angle, locale, cast, etc. 

For a typical example, let us say 
that scenes 2 and 82 both take place 
in the same locale, one that is some 
distance away. Obviously, instead of 
making two different trips to that loca¬ 
tion as the scenes come up in sequence, 
it would be more convenient as well as 
economical to shoot both scenes at the 
same time, even though they were to 
appear at widely separate points in the 
story. Similarly, if certain cast mem¬ 
bers were to be shown in scenes 5, 43 
and 102, it would be more logical to 
shoot all these scenes together, if pos¬ 
sible, than to call the players back at 
three different times, or keep them wait¬ 
ing around during the entire filming. 

The most ambitious step in breaking 
down a production that is at all in¬ 
volved, is to prepare a separate dope 
sheet for each scene. On this sheet is 
recorded, in separately ruled spaces, 
data as to the locale, cast required, 
whether interior or exterior, lighting 
set-up, props, costumes, special effects, 
etc. It is even advisable to include a 
diagram of the camera angle, or a 
rough sketch of the composition of the 
scene as it is to appear in the frame. 
Also on this sheet, spaces should be 
left to fill in during shooting the run¬ 
ning time of the scene, exposure used, 
and any other technical data concern¬ 
ing the take. 

Having made the breakdown , the pro¬ 
ducer is then ready to set up a shooting 
schedule. Grouping his shots for maxi¬ 
mum efficiency, he estimates how long it 
will take to shoot each scene. In doing 
so, he takes into consideration the man¬ 
ner in which his technicians work on 
the set as well as unforseen holdups 
that may delay shooting. He will also 
consider the matter of locale. For ex- 
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ample, if Sequence A and Sequence D 
are to be shot in locations that are close 
together, it would be wise to schedule 
them for shooting consecutively in 
order to save time in transportation. 

Once the shooting schedule has been 
set up and approved, it should be rigid¬ 
ly adhered to throughout the shooting 
of the picture. A well-defined schedule 
will result in a smoothly functioning 
production. 

Next to be considered is the matter 
of budget. No matter how much high¬ 
brow film-makers may rave about “Art 
for Art’s Sake” and the observation that 
“money does not make the picture,” 
the fact remains that in the making of 
any film there will be certain necessary 
expenses. In the case of the home 
movie, financial outlay may simply in¬ 
volve the cost of the film with process¬ 
ing included. On the other hand, a com¬ 
mercial or documentary film may in¬ 
volve sets, cast, technicians, processing 
and film costing thousands of dollars. 

The objective of the intelligent film¬ 
maker is to get the most apparent pro¬ 
duction value into his picture with the 
smallest possible cash outlay. This can 
be accomplished if a practical budget 
is drawn up beforehand, and if over¬ 
elaborate tricks are avoided. 

An essential step in budget-planning 
is to get actual cash estimates on every 
expenditure that must be made. These 
can be had by speaking in advance to 
the technicians and craftsmen involved, 
finding out from them just what each 
item will cost, and asking for sug¬ 
gestions to help keep the film within 
its budget. Try to get these estimates 
down to the penny, and then allow an 
additional 10 to 15 per cent for unfor- 
seen expenditures. 

Avoid effects or devices that will in¬ 
volve a great deal of expense. Usually, 
if some thought is applied to the prob¬ 
lem, ways can be found to achieve a 
similar effect without stretching the 
budget. 

Backgrounds are very important, not 
only as a story-telling element, but as 
a way to add pictorial quality to a film. 
They should never be merely thrown 
in because they are pretty; always the 
background should be motivated by the 
dramatic requirements of the scene. Nor 
is it necessary for effective backgrounds 
to involve a great deal of expense. Re¬ 
member that interior backgrounds cost 
money because they require artificial 
lighting. Therefore, it is best to slant 
the action so as much of it as possible 
can logically be filmed outdoors. 

It may be necessary to hunt up these 
exterior settings by means of scouting 
trips made in advance. If you do not 
find the exact backgrounds required, 
slight changes in the script will often 
allow a satisfactory compromise. 



FEATURING 
35mm THREE CHANNEL 
INTERLOCK PROJECTION 


MOVIELAB FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


619 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-0360 
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^lllic^ator 


CLAMP 
WITH BARN DOOR 



^ Hangs from a nail on the wall. 

^ Clamps to a chair, door, top of set or 
stand. 

•jt Sets on floor as a foot light. 

^ Adaptable to almost everywhere. 

^ Barn door swivels 360° 

* For R2 - R40 or Par 38 Bulbs 

Price — $15.00 

Clamp without barn door wired 

W'th plug a id switch — Price—$5.00 

Clamp only .Price—$2.75 

Above unit excellent for use with 
“COLORTANS" 

SCH0IHI & CROWE 

403 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

Circle 5-4691 



r ] D World-Wid* Us« 


Produce moonlight and night effects 
in daytime*fog scenes*diffused focus 
and many other effects. 

Information mailod on roquost. 

SCHEIBE FILTERS COMPANY 

ORIGINATORS OF EFFECT FILTERS 

P.O. Box 16834, Hollywood 46, Calif. 




Giien 


MAGNETIC 

FILM 


RECORDER 

MODELS NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
16 AND 17’A MM OR COMBI¬ 
NATION 17V 2 AND 35 MM 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 

HALLEN CORPORATION 

3503 WEST OLIVE • BURBANK, CALIF. 
CHARLESTON 8-6976 
CABLE ADDRESS “HALLEN” 


When the settings you choose are 
private property, get the owner’s per¬ 
mission in advance before shooting pic¬ 
tures there. Most laymen are sufficient¬ 
ly fascinated by the idea of motion pic¬ 
ture production that they readily give 
their consent just for the novelty of 
watching a crew of movie makers at 
work. 

Props and costumes can often be 
borrowed, thus saving money on rent¬ 
als—although it may take some in¬ 
quiries in order to find suitable materi¬ 
als and people who are willing to lend 
them. Rentals of equipment can be held 
to a minimum by intelligent grouping 
of scenes. For example, where the script 
calls for interior scenes, scattered 
throughout the script but totalling two 
weeks of actual shooting time, schedule 
all interiors for filming consecutively so 
that lighting equipment need only be 
rented for that two-week period. 

Film costs, of course, vary with the 


type of motion picture that is being 
made. If you are shooting a home 
movie, it is convenient to shoot revers¬ 
ible film which is sold with the process¬ 
ing charge included. If, on the other 
hand, you are shooting a production 
or commercial type film (especially one 
that is to have sound added later) use 
negative film from which multiple 
duplicate prints can be made. The pro¬ 
cessing of negative stock is usually not 
included in the purchase price, so you 
must count on an extra laboratory fee. 

Where the picture is of a commercial 
or semi-commercial nature, you may be 
entitled to a professional discount on 
film amounting to as high as 25 per 
cent. This is especially true when film is 
purchased in large quantities. Your 
local wholesale film dealer will be able 
to tell you whether or not you are en¬ 
titled to the discount. 

Just before shooting is scheduled to 
begin, it is advisable for the producer 


Rapid Processor For Television Films 



Houston-Fearless Model 16R40 


T o meet the need of television sta¬ 
tions to rapidly process 16mm film 
at speeds of from 20 to 40 feet per 
minute, Houston-Fearless Corporation, 
Los Angeles, has designed a new film 
processor—Model 16R40—which auto¬ 
matically develops, fixes, washes, dries 
and reels 16mm film ready for showing. 
All necessary equipment is contained 
in the compact cabinet pictured above; 
there is nothing else to buy. 

The processor can be operated by any 
competent person, even on a part time 
basis. Machine is always ready for use, 
An automatic refrigeration unit main¬ 
tains solution temperatures just right 
for proper processing. 


Light-tight hoods over the first three 
processing tanks permit the machine to 
be operated in ordinary light. Only a 
small darkroom (such as a closet) is 
required for loading the film in the 
light-tight daylight-loading magazines 
provided with the equipment. Any 
length of film up to 1000 feet may be 
loaded in one of the two magazines, 
permitting rapid processing of short 
spot news films or continuous process¬ 
ing of complete programs. 

Just about all of the features of the 
commercial type laboratory processors 
have been included in the design of 
th^s portable 16mm rapid processor 
such as stainless steel construction, 
temperature control, replenishing sys¬ 
tems for the three critical solutions, 
air agitation, developer recirculation 
system, air squeegees, and infra-red 
drying. The unique Houston-Fearless 
film transport system, which auto¬ 
matically compensates for expansion 
and shrinkage of film during process¬ 
ing, prevents film slippage, breakage 
and stretching. 

The manufacturer stresses that a 
minimum of servicing is required and 
that the ease of maintenance was one 
of the considerations when the machine 
was being designed. All plumbing is 
on the outside for ready access, and 
the tanks are easily removable if de¬ 
sired. 

Complete specifications and price of 
this equipment may be had by writing 
to the manufacturer, Houston-Fearless 
Corporation, 11809 West Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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again available- 


OUR FAMOUS 
“controlled action” 



small GYRO tripod 

Here is exciting news for many Motion Picture Cameramen. . . . We 
are happy to announce that we are again in production on our popular 
Small Gyro Tripod. 

If you have used our Gyro, of course no description is necessary. 
But if you know it only from hearsay, you have an interesting experi¬ 
ence ahead of you. You will be delighted with this “Action Controlled" 
job which is precision-engineered with gears and flywheels like a fine 
clock. 

It has two speeds—slow and fast—for both panning and tilting, 
and is equipped with a long pan handle which enables you to con- 
troll the pan and tilt action—helps you capture fine scenic views and ’ 
fast moving sports events with ease. 

Our GYRO is especially recommended for such cameras as the 
16mm Mitchell, the 16mm Maurer, the Bell & Howell Eyemo with 400 
foot magazine and motor and similar cameras. 

If you appreciate lightweight convenience in a versatile tripod, lose 
no time in seeing our Gyro. We predict you will be fascinated by it. 


FRANK C. ZUCKCR 

(7fim€Rfl Gduipitkiit (o 

1600 BROflowny \ n€UJ yoRK cuy 


to call his cast and crew together for a 
last minute conference. It is at this time 
that all the loose ends of production 
can be drawn tightly together and any 
final problems settled. 

If pre-production planning has been 
carried out carefully and with attention 
to detail, the actual shooting of the pic¬ 
ture should be relatively easy and un¬ 
complicated. Studying his script and 
dope sheets before each day’s shooting, 
the director will know in advance just 
what is to be done the next day. If his 
crew is similarly well-oriented, there 
will be no indecision on the set, nor 
costly hold-ups in shooting, nor ill-ad¬ 
vised compromises arrived at on the 
spur of the moment because some detail 
of planning was overlooked. 

The director has presumably re¬ 
hearsed the action of each scene with 
his actors before arriving on the set, 
but there will, of course, have to be 
rehearsals just before shooting so that 
the lighting, camerawork, sound, and 
other technical details can be co-ordi¬ 
nated with the action. 

Where the film is later to be sound- 
narrated, the words of the narration 
should be read aloud during rehearsals 
so that the action can be keyed to the 
narration. 

The director’s assistant should make 
sure that all elements of the scene, hu¬ 
man or otherwise, are available on the 


Model 35-16C 


SENSITESTER 



ART REEVES MOTION PICTURE EQUIP. 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 California 


to the lab owners interested in— 


QUALITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY 


• DUAL MACHINE 

1— Sensitometer 

2— Scene Tester 


• HIGHLY ACCURATE 

Electronic timer unaffected 
by climatic changes. 


• NEW TYPE LONG-LIFE 
Cold Light Exposure Unit 
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printer 
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HERE 


is the most economical 
method to obtain 10 to 100 
35mm three-color theatre 
release prints. 
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earlier issues also available. All contain valuable 
technical articles and information relative to con¬ 
temporary motion picture photography. The December 
issues contain an annual index as a guide to 
content of each year's 12 issues. Price of back 
issues: In U. S., 30c; Foreign, 40c. 
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1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Prices start at $1095. 
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set before shooting is scheduled to be¬ 
gin. Last minute dashes to secure per¬ 
sonnel or properties never help to make 
for a smooth-running shooting routine. 

Pre-production planning is of para¬ 
mount importance to the success or 
failure of a motion picture. On it will 
depend whether the resulting film is a 
cinematic hodge-podge or a fine piece 
of entertainment. The advanced ama¬ 
teur and semi-professional film-maker 
can profit by adapting for his own use 
the pre-shooting routines followed in the 
professional film studios. Such care in 
planning cannot help but show up fa¬ 
vorably on the screen. 

The foregoing article is adapted from the 
Cinema Workshop series, by Charles Loring. 
—Ed. 


NATURAL VISION 

(Continued from Page 535) 


other for each scene, these tolerances 
could not be maintained. 

(2) Nor did we feel that from the 
visual point of view the changing of the 
interaxial was consistent with physio¬ 
logical fact. The interaxial between the 
two human eyes is constant. Normally 
stereo is greater for near than for far. 
In changing the interaxial, the reverse 
is true: stereo is decreased for near and 
increased for far. In the cutting—from 
long to medium to closeup shots— 
changing of this stereo point of view 
was very apparent and disturbing. Since 
stereo is more effective for near than for 
far, to decrease it would be to defeat 
our initial purpose of photographic 
realism. In other words, we wanted our 
stereo to be natural and constant, and 
not off and on. 

(3) Modern motion picture tech¬ 
niques are dynamic in concept, with the 
camera moving, panning and dollying, 
and the principal actors in the scene 
also moving. If the stereo set-up is cal¬ 
culated for a still set-up, these dynamic 
techniques are therefore limited. In 
other words, a still camera set-up was 
static, and we felt that the system should 
be flexible and dynamic as the action 
of the scene itself. 

It then followed that if we felt that 
a feature-length motion picture could 
be shot in the so-called variable inter¬ 
axial system, could we find a system 
that would be compatible to modern 
motion picture techniques? 

We felt that if a system followed the 
basic laws of the human eye physiology, 
it would work. 

The Equipment: It was indeed for¬ 
tunate that veteran camera engineer and 
inventor Friend Baker was selected to 
[design the equipment, and also master 
camera technician 0. S. (Buddy) 


Bryhn to build the first camera mount. 
Mr. Baker had been working in stereo 
for more than twenty years, and had 
designed and built an excellent stereo 
adaptor for a 16mm camera. This 
adaptor placed the stereo pairs on one 
film, and had a fixed interaxial and 
variable parallax control. 

We were able to film some test scenes 
of cars and engines with this 16mm 
equipment, and were highly pleased 
with the results. We felt that Mr. Baker’s 
ideas of rigid camera line-up and match¬ 
ing, and the fixed interaxial and vari¬ 
able convergence (which simulates the 
human eye), together with his practical 
experience in motion picture photo¬ 
graphy, would enable him to invent and 
design a camera mount that would 
work. 

And so we consumated a deal with 
Mr. Baker to invent and design a 35mm 
3-D mount with fixed interaxial and 
parallax control. Mr. Bryhn built the 
camera mount. And it worked. With this 
camera was filmed the first Natural 
Vision pictures — “Bwana Devil,” 
“House of Wax,” and “Charge at Feather 
River.” Of course improvements were 
made as we went along, and the mounts 
that followed were much improved and 
indeed beautiful precision mechanisms. 
But basically they were the same as our 
first. And as our work progressed, the 
camera crews refined the techniques in 
using the cameras. 

The camera mount was designed to 
synchronize two standard Mitchell 
35mm NC cameras. The mount was 
made so that the two cameras could be 
permanently and accurately lined up 
with each other, and to withstand the 
rough jarring that is required of cam¬ 
eras in making a modern motion pic¬ 
ture. The mount was so designed that 
the cameras could take the usual battery 
of lenses from 35mm to 100mm. The 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

A prominent Beverly Hills eye surgeon, 
Dr. Julian Gunzberg is also vice-president 
of Natural Vision Corporation ; Senior At¬ 
tending Ophthalmologist of the Los Ange¬ 
les County General Hospital; Diplomate of 
the National Board of Medical Examiners; 
Diplomate of the American Board of Oph¬ 
thalmology; Fellow of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngol¬ 
ogy; Associate Professor of Ophthalmology, 
College of Medical Evangelists; and Asso¬ 
ciate Attending Ophthalmologist, Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles. 

A distinguished non-professional still 
photographer. Dr. Gunzberg served as 
visual consultant on the following 3-D film 
productions: “Bwana Devil,” “House of 
Wax,” "Charge At Feather River,” “Fort 
Ti,” “The Moonlighters /’ “Camels West,” 
“Devil's Canyon,” “Top Banana,” and 
“Magog.” 
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KINEVOX Synchronous Magnetic 
Recording Equipment 

Everything for Magnetic Recording! 

• Synchronous Magnetic Film Recorder 

• Synchronous Magnetic Film Phonograph 
• Remote Amplifier-mixer 

• Magnetic Film Reader—regular and stereophonic 
• Mono-boom for microphone 
• Magnetic Sound Eraser 

• Magnetic Sound Film Splicer—regular and stereophonic 


Also 

Complete Stereophonic 
Recording and Playback 
Equipment 



The KINEVOX synchronous magnetic re¬ 
corder .... known ’round the world! 


Licensed under R.C.A., Western Electric, Armour Research Foundation and Kinevox Patents. 



KINEVOX BUILDING 

116 SO. HOLLYWOOD WAY 

TELEPHONE: ROckwell 9-3291 


BURBANK 
CALIFORNIA 
CABLE: Kinevox, Burbank 


lenses were coupled with each other so 
that focusing between the two cameras 
was in absolute synchronization, and 
focusing changed during the taking of 
the scene as in normal 2-D one-camera 
photography. 

The two rigidly mounted cameras 
faced each other and took their images 
off two accurately placed front-surfaced 
mirrors placed at a 45-degree angle to 
the film plane of the cameras, and hence 
90 degrees from each other. This meant 
that the optical axis of each camera lens 
was projected straight ahead and paral¬ 
lel to each other. The distance between 
these two optical axes was the important 
interaxial, and the distance we selected 
was three and one-half inches. Why we 
selected this interaxial distance will be 
brought out shortly. 

The two mirror posts were designed 
also for rigid alignment, and were 
coupled with each other so that parallax 
could be accurately changed during the 
shooting of a scene, with the same facil¬ 
ity as varying the focus of the lens. This 
accurate control and ability to vary the 
focus and parallax during the taking 
of the scene became the crux of our 
system. 

Besides the making of the camera 
mounts, the two cameras had to be 
matched in every detail. Every phase 


KADISCH Microphone Boom 

Light-weight, portable mike boom for location and 
studio work. Rigidly constructed, precision engi¬ 
neered, telescopes from 7 to 12 feet. Boom is strut¬ 
ted to support heaviest mike. 

External directional mike control is at rear 
and affords a full 360-degree noiseless turn 
of the instrument. 

Sturdy five-foot stand has three 4-inch rubber-tired 
wheels and can be elevated to a height of ten feet. 
Total weight of boom, including balance weight, is 
40 pounds. 

Ask your dealer or write for information and prices . 

Send for our Model C-l 7 and C-20 Mike Booms Catalog. 

KADISCH CAMERA AND SOUND ENGINEERING CO. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Motion Picture and TV Equipment 
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This M ode l 119 
Compco reel in the 
new 600 ft. (16mm.) 
size holds a complete 
15-minute sound or 
25-minute silent program. It is clearly 
marked with scales for footage and for 
j running time in minutes ... is durably 
j made of high grade tempered steel, 
j finished in scratch-resistant, baked-on 
? hammertone gray enamel. . . and has 
the exclusive "Compco Clip” that 
makes threading fast and easy, even in 
the dark! Model 120 Film Can fits this 
reel. Fibre Shipping Cases also avail¬ 
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of the camera mechanism had to be in 
precision synchronization, each pair of 
lenses accurately matched. Also a 
tremendous amount of work went into 
experimentation with mirrors, and in 
synchronization of the shutters so that 
they were exactly frame for frame. 

Why was three and one-half inches 
chosen as the interaxial constant? It was 
selected because it was felt that it gave 
the best over-all stereo picture. The pic¬ 
ture looked natural to the eyes. The 
stereo distortions and the separations 
were easily controlled, and this inter¬ 


axial made for good design of the 
mount, and had many mechanical and 
optical advantages. And in comparing 
the human eyes, with their shorter focal 
length optical system and smaller view¬ 
ing field, with the larger viewing field 
and longer focal length lenses of the 
35mm cameras, a 31^-inch interocular 
would be comparable to the 21,4-inch 
interocular of the human eyes. 

NOTE: Next month, Dr. Gunzberg will outline 
in detail the basic concepts of the Natural 
Vision system. 


WITH A SCRIPT, A PLOT AND A STAR 

(Continued from Page 533) 


The first production was sent off to 
the Navy Photographic Center at Ana- 
costia, Md., accompanied by a script 
showing the shot-by-shot breakdown 
and the suggested narration. Processing, 
editing and dubbing would be done 
there. 

The next picture, aimed at TV, dealt 
with the building of the 1st Marine Air¬ 
craft Wing Memorial Orphanage at Po- 
hang, South Korea. The entire planning 
and construction of the orphanage were 
re-enacted by “actors” drawn from the 
Marine ranks, which were headquar¬ 
tered nearby. South Koreans taking part 
in the film depicted the roles they had 
played in the actual establishment, and 
more than a dozen orphans from the 
institution were used. The film was shot 
in 16mm Commercial Kodachrome, 
using a Mitchell camera. A double-sys¬ 
tem sound unit was used for several 
scenes in order to record actual dia¬ 
logue by Marines and Koreans. The en¬ 
tire project was completed in four days, 
despite bad weather. 

At this point, the camera unit was so 
riddled by rotation of personnel to the 
States, that additional personnel from 
the Marine Wing was called upon to 
help out. I became a director by the 
simple expedient of a printed order 
from the ever-present “higher author¬ 
ity” 

Our third production was the per¬ 
sonal brainstorm of Major Tom Saxon, 
public information officer for the Marine 
Air Wing and my boss prior to my 
temporary reassignment. 

“Why not a story on helicopter evacu¬ 
ation as told from the camera’s angle?” 
he wanted to know. There were explana¬ 
tions about inadequate equipment and 
lack of technical devices for such a 
project. It was an intriguing thought, 
however, and I set to work on a script, 
while the two cameramen who would 
work the show watched to be certain I 
wouldn’t demand the totally impossible. 

The story was aptly titled, “I Am A 
Casualty” and was a simple story which 


began with a piece of stock footage 
taken aboard a hospital ship in black 
and white. The narration pointed out 
that the narrator might be any of the 
men present and offered some comments 
about the efforts to save lives at any 
cost. 

From there, the story flashed back to 
the Korean front and was done in color. 
It was a simple tale about a patrol that 
went out forward of its own lines only 
to be caught in an enemy mortar bar¬ 
rage. With two men wounded—one of 
them the narrator—helicopters were 
called in and evacuation made to a hospi¬ 
tal ship in Inchon Harbor. 

Telling this strictly from the camera’s 
viewpoint—making the lens the “eyes” 
of the narrator—was not as simple. 

Cal Larsen, now a chief photogra¬ 
pher, handled most of the camera work, 
assisted by Jimmy Miller, a Photogra¬ 
pher, First Class, and Master Sergeant 
Ralph J. Austin, a Marine movie man, 
who had been a Navy cameraman at 
Iwo Jima during World War II and had 
changed services. 

Where possible, the hood of a jeep 
was used for dolly shots. All such takes 
had to be hand-held, since the vibration 
of the engine would cause too much 
movement for a tripod. When the small 
team invaded the area of Bunker Hill,, 
where some of the most deadly fighting 
of the war was in progress, the jeep 
became an impossibility for obvious 
reasons. Since the story was being told 
in a different way, stock footage could 
not be used. Scenes sometimes ran for 
as long as a minute before a fade or a 
dissolve could logically be used. Since 
all was being told through the camera’s 
“eyes,” it was considered unrealistic to 
break the sequences with shots from 
varied angles. 

“That guy, Robert Montgomery, 
didn’t know what he was doing to us, 
when he did that ‘Lady in the Lake’ 
thing,” Miller grumbled one morning as 
a group of Marines were going through 
their paces for the camera. 
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As director of the opus, I was using 
a technique which I had seen pay off in 
Hollywood quickie production. It con¬ 
sisted of a series of “dry runs.” First, 
everyone concerned was briefed on the 
scene with it being read and explained 
in detail. Each “actor” was given spe¬ 
cific instructions as to his actions, and 
the cameramen offered whatever addi¬ 
tional thoughts might make their job 
easier. The sequence was then rehearsed 
while the camera crew followed the ac¬ 
tion without actually shooting. If the 
bit went off right, the next run was a 
“take.” During the entire four-day 
shooting schedule, we never shot a 
scene—as long and as involved as most 
of them were—more than three times. 

“Star” of the picture was Sergeant 
Don Kassera, although it isn’t likely 
he’ll be recognized back home in Plum 
City, Wisconsin. The only parts of his 
body that appeared in the entire film 
were his hands, feet and legs. 

A helmet held over the camera and 
tilted just enough so the steel lip was in 
the frame, plus a rifle pushed into the 
shot at an angle, gave the impression 
that the camera actually was the “hero.” 

In the patrol shots, Kassera walked 
beside the cameraman, holding the rifle 
before the lens to offer the impression 
of a man carrying the weapon. 
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COLORTRAN 

STEPPED UP VOLTAGE 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

SPOT KIT completewith three spots, one 
broad, stand, converter, case,- more than 
3500 watts .$252.75 

JUNIOR KIT complete with two floods, 
stands, converter, case; more than 4000 
watts .$189.75 

SENIOR KIT complete with two floods, 
stands, super-converter, case; approxi¬ 
mately 10,000 watts.$237.50 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 

REGEL 4 QUAD LIGHT, four bulb unit, 
barndoors, rolling stand, built-in con¬ 
verter; better than 2000 watts, com¬ 
plete .$90.00 

REGEL 6, SIX BULB unit, barndoors rolling 
stand, built-in converter; better than 
5000 watts.$1 10.00 

SPECIAL MODEL REGULATOR for single 
2000 watt Junior spots, will step-up to 
approximately 5000 watts; or will take 
two 1000 watt bulbs or three 750 watt 
bulbs. Color balanced.$65.00 

Send for descriptive literature. 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway, near 60th Street 
New York 23, N.Y. Circle 6-0930 
Cable Address: Cameramart 



Unable to get footage of a patrol 
caught in an enemy barrage without 
endangering more lives than our own, 
we called in a special effects man in the 
person of a demolitions officer. In all, 
nearly two hundred pounds of TNT 
were planted and wired in a small val¬ 
ley and the scene rehearsed twice before 
the demolitions were set off for the 
“dress rehearsal.” 

It required no urging for the battle- 
hardened Marines to hit the dirt as the 
first simulated mortar shell exploded 
only a dozen yards from them and 
sprayed the area with sand and gravel. 
They went on hugging the ground as 
more explosives “walked” toward them. 
During this sequence, Larsen, carrying 
an Eyemo with a 400-foot magazine, 
walked up the valley, stepping as care¬ 
fully as possible to avoid the inevitable 
“jiggle.” Miller crept along beside him, 
carrying the heavy case of batteries 
which powered the camera. 


At the first explosion, Larsen drop¬ 
ped, first to his knees, then to his belly, 
camera still grinding. He then panned 
to the explosion and followed the others 
as they were set off. Meantime, Kassera 
shoved the rifle into the shot to show 
that the “hero” was prone like the 
others. 

Near the end of the sequence, an ex¬ 
plosion was set off some thirty feet in 
front of the camera and he panned just 
in time to catch the settling dust. 

It was the next explosion, much 
closer, that was supposed to “get him,” 
and we originally had planned to do 
this with a telephoto lens for the sake of 
safety. Larsen balked, claiming the shot 
would seem out of proportion because 
of lens distortion. We solved it by set¬ 
ting up a one-pound charge a bare six 
feet from the camera. Larsen and I 
filmed this blast on a given signal to the 
demolitions man, then waited out the 
hail of pebbles that rained down on us. 
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P ictured above is a new portable 
screen for use in showing wide¬ 
screen movies in 16mm. Now that Bell 
& Howell Company and others are 
making “junior” anamorphic lenses 
available for 16mm CinemaScope films 
as well as for so-called wide-screen 
projection, the need for a screen to 
complement the new dimension in 
16mm film projection has been met by 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago, 
with the unique screen shown here. 
Company is turning out the screens in 
widths ranging from 5 to 20 feet. 

The screen proper is made of a high¬ 
ly reflective silver fabric, and is 2% 
times wide as it is high. The aluminum 


framework holds the screen in a curve 
to conform with the needs for most 
wide-screen projection processes. The 
curved surface tends to give an illusion 
of depth and also gives more equal dis¬ 
tribution of the reflected light. Thus 
uniform brilliance from all viewing 
angles is assured. The metallic surface 
of the screen makes it ideal for 3-D 
projection, also. 

This screen, which Radiant Mfg. 
Corp. has trademarked “Curvex,” may 
be quickly dismantled. The fabric may 
be rolled, and the light-weight frame 
folded and both placed in a compact 
metal carrying case. 
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At the same time, the film was “blacked 
out” by cutting down the exposure, giv¬ 
ing the impression that the subject had 
been hit and rendered unconscious by 
the blast. 

We allowed several seconds of totally 
unexposed film to run through the cam¬ 
era, then slowly refocused with an in- 
and-out effect on the leaves of a tree 
overhead. Lying flat on his back to 
shoot with his hand-held Eyemo, Larsen 
panned as Kassera slowly brought his 
“blood soaked’ arm into the shot, show¬ 
ing that he was badly hit. A corpsman 
and the patrol leader came into the shot 
as the “man” tried to sit up, getting a 
glimpse of the other wounded Marine 
and of his blood-soaked and torn 
trousers. 

The real blood we had intended to 
use was a priority item on the Korean 
front so we substituted red ink liberally 
shaded with Korean dirt. Sergeant Kas¬ 
sera is probably still trying to remove 
it from his skin. 

One of the better effects of the film, 
we felt, was when the patrol leader lit 
a cigarette and pushed it under the 
camera for the wounded man to take a 
drag. In reality, it was Miller who in¬ 
haled and then allowed the smoke to 
(Continued on Page 561) 
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Astro telephoto lenses have 
been used by the world’s 
foremost explorers, scien¬ 
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employed by military forces 
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• 

Also available with adap¬ 
tors for dual use with the 
following still cameras: 
LEICA, CONTAX-S. EXACTA, 
PR IMAR-REFLEX, MASTER 
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Precision Built Combination 
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TAPE SOUND READER 

Features: Simple threading . . polished 
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Magnetic head mount with adjustments for track 
locations, azimuth, and magnetic film and Tape 
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Amplifier: 117-volt—60-cycle—AC . . . power 
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speaker . . . safety fused . . . pilot light . . . 
6-ft heavy duty line cord 

Net Price $198.00 F.O.B., Factory, N. Y. 

PRECISION LABORATORIES 
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curl up past the lens as the victim ex¬ 
haled. 

Larsen followed the action as a heli¬ 
copter arrived on the scene and con¬ 
tinued shooting as he was loaded on a 
stretcher and actually carried to the 
evacuation pod and strapped in. An¬ 
other helicopter was shown entering the 
area to pick up the other wounded man. 

The battery was loaded into the pod 
with him and shots were taken in this 
prone position, while the copter whip¬ 
ped through the air at more than sixty 
miles per hour. Larsen took advantage 
of the situation to pan back and forth 
to show the determined face of the pilot 
flying his plane and to show the second 
copter which was flying with him. The 
fade out came as the plane tipped up 


and he could get a shot of the white 
hospital ship with the mammoth red 
cross painted on its sides. 

Since the laboratory was in the East¬ 
ern United States, and there was no pos¬ 
sible way to see rushes, the entire crew 
sweated for nearly two months before 
word finally came back in the form of 
an official report. 

The exposure on the 35mm Ansco 
Color had been exact and the content 
was something entirely new in combat 
photography. We were all in Tokyo 
when this word was received. 

There was quite a celebration along 
the Ginza, Tokyo’s Broadway, that 
night. But at four o’clock the following 
morning, all hands were bound for 
Korea once more. 


EXTENSION TUBES IN CINE PHOTOGRAPHY 

(Continued from Page 545) 


cause the focal length—imposes certain 
limitations on all the other specifica¬ 
tions. Thus, if sharp focus is to be 
maintained at all, it can only be done 
by making compensating alterations to 
regain a balance of factors. 

It would be easy to end the discus¬ 
sion here and simply say, “No, it can’t 
be done.” But if one asks. “Can I get 
a picture with my camera lens extended 
^/ 2 -inch, using an appropriate extension 
tube?” the answer could very well be 
“Yes.” Here we get into the elementary 
law of optics which deals with what is 
known as conjugate foci. Here we find 
that a fixed focus lens of any given 
focal length can have its object and 
image reversed—i.e., the size of image 
and size of object in direct proportion 
to the distances involved. The most 
common example of this occurs in the 
reversal of image and object in the 
case of projection as compared to pho¬ 
tography. In the latter, we have an 
image on film which is photographed 
in the usual manner. When projected, 
the same image, with the aid of a light 
source, is pushed back through a lens 
system, similar to the one used in photo¬ 
graphing it, and the object is thrown 
back to pseudo infinity. Were the lens 
used in projection of the same focal 
length as that used in photography, and 
the distance-to-screen the same as the 
object-to-camera distance, the projected 
image would be the same size as the 
original subject. 

With this explanation, we establish a 
foundation on which to advance the 
principles of conjugate foci as em¬ 
ployed in photography with extension 
tubes. And we might also attempt to 
clarify the meaning of this term: Foci, 
of course, is the plural of focus; con¬ 
jugate, in this instance, means “com¬ 


bined in pairs.” Roughly then conjugate 
foci are the distances from the lens to 
the image, and from the lens to the 
object. 

The standard cine camera lens is 
first considered in focus at infinity. By 
increasing the distance from lens to 
film, it then becomes necessary to 
shorten the distance from lens to object 
to arrive at the conjugate foci. The 
greater distance that is selected for the 
focusing tube, the shorter will be that 
distance from lens to obiect. This in¬ 
volves something of a problem in pho¬ 
tography, as often the lens is so close 
to the object that it is difficult to illum¬ 
inate it. As the distance is increased, the 
size of the image is also increased. 

A few of the fundamentals may be 
important to the reader; the simple 
rules which should be applied pertain 
to the image size. When a lens is ex¬ 
tended to a distance which is twice its 
focal length, and the object is also 
Tolaced the equivalent of two focal 
lengths distant, the film image will be 
the same size as the object. This is 
almost the limit for short focal length 
lenses such as used in cinematography, 
although telephoto lenses require longer 
extension tubes to retain this proportion. 

In undertaking cinematography with 
extension tubes, it is necessarv that 
there be some method of reflex or 
through-the-lens focusing employed. 
This is because the area covered bv 
the lens will be very small, and parallax 
will be a problem. Also, careful focus¬ 
ing is necessary due to the extremely 
limited depth of field—actually almost 
nil. 

The answer to the second question 
posed by the filmer referred to in the 
opening paragraph, viz., “Will use of 
extension tubes reduce the original f 
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Automatic Dissolves . . . 



For Bolex—Make perfect dissolves with your 
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immediate delivery. 
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with this automatic dissolve attachment. Prices 
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16MM-35MM 


• PICTURE 
SOUND 
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Magnetic 

• SYNCHRO¬ 
NIZERS 


• REWINDERS 


One of the 
new series 20 
Moviolas for 
picture and 
sound. 
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Catalogue 


MANUFACTURING CO. 

• Hollywood 28, Calif. 


PELLEGRINI 

VARIABLE SHUTTER UNITS 
FOR THE BOLEX H-16 

The real an¬ 
swer to com¬ 
plete FADES 
and LAP DIS¬ 
SOLVES. Faster shutter speeds 
and many other advantages. 

Prices within U. S. $99.60. 

Cameras with outside frame 
counter $109.80. Tax extra. 

One year guarantee and cam¬ 
era transportation back in¬ 
cluded. Send for free infor¬ 
mative booklet. 

Prices subject to change 
without notice 
TULLIO PELLEGRINI 
1545 Lombard St. 

San Francisco 23, California 





U. S. Registered Trademark 

EASY READABLE • ACCURATE 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 
1001 Ready Sound-Film 
Editing Data: 

• Footage • Frame 
Count • Screen Time 

• 35mm and 16mm 
equivalents. 

Plastic computer for 
everyone in movies 
and TV, from script to 
screen. 

$2.00 Prepaid 

(Delivered in U.S.A.) 

ASK FOR REPRINT OF ARTICLE 
IN AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. 

Write or ask your dealer 
READY-EDDY, Sandy Hook, Conn. 



MEETS A NEED INDEED! 
limm and 35mm Visible Edge 
FILM NUMBERING MACHINE 

A necessity in 3D or TV. 16mm and 35mm print 
between the perforations only—35mm prints on out¬ 
side edge if desired..$2250 

Write for illustrated brochure 

S. 0. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. T 

602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, Cable: SOSOUND 


value of the camera lens?” is yes. The 
f value of the lens will be changed and 
it also will be necessary to determine a 
complete new set of f values for the 
lens when it is to he used with extension 
tubes. Below is a mathematical formula 
for this. In order to keep the explan¬ 
ation as simple as possible, we will 
consider the use of a 1-inch extension 
tube with a 1-inch lens. This makes it 
simpler mathematically to apply the 
formula for exposure. Here the lens 
measurements have been converted to 
millimeters—the 1-inch lens equalling 
25mm.: 

Distance of lens to image squared 
Focal length of lens squared 
or 

50 x 50 _ 2500 = _4_ 

25 x 25 625 1 

The exposure, therefore, for the tube- 
lens combination in question, must be 
increased 4 times. Thus, if an exposure 
meter reading indicated an exposure of 
f/8, for the 1-inch lens alone, it would 
be necessary to set the lens at f/4, when 
using the lens with an 1-inch extension 
tube. 

If we take the problem of the tube- 
lens combination suggested by the 
filmer. i.e., the l/^-inch extension tube 
with the 1-inch (8mm camera) lens, 
the lens to image distance is IVo times 
the focal length, which produces an 
image size equal to one-half that of 
the object. In this case, however, the 
distance of the object from the lens 
must be increased to obtain sharp focus, 
thus (here again the lens size is 
changed to millimeters, ll/^-inches 
equalling 37.5mm) : 

37.5 x 37.5 _ 1406.25 = 2.25 

25 x 25 625 1 

... in which case the exposure must 
be increased 214 times. The new f 
value of, say, f/3.5 would become ap¬ 
proximately f/5. 

In this same example, the distance at 
which the object should be placed is 
determined by the following formula: 

Focal length of lens plus Focal length 
of lens 

Magnification for reduction) 
or 

25 + 25 

0.5 = 25 -f- 50, or 75mm 

(converted back to inches equals 3) 

Where it is necessary to calculate the 
revised f value of a certain lens-tube 
combination to correspond with the lens 
stop indicated by an exposure meter 
reading, divide the f number (indicated 
by the meter) by the sum of the focal 
length of lens and the extension tube. 
Then multiply this figure by the focal 
length of the lens. The result will be the 






f stop at which the lens should be set 
in order to achieve the exposure in¬ 
dicated by the meter. 

Many desirable effects can be ob¬ 
tained in both 8mm and 16mm movie 
making through use of extension tubes 
in photographing small objects at very 
close range. This field of cinematogra¬ 
phy bridges a gap between conventional 
cine photography and that other ex¬ 
treme known more professionally as 
photomicrography, which produces mo¬ 
tion pictures of objects highly magnified 
that otherwise could only be filmed with 
the aid of a microscope of rather high 
magnification. END. 


‘MAN WITH 1000 HANDS’ 

(Continued from Page 536) 

Palmer’s reasoning carried him along 
to another logical conclusion: here was 
a golden opportunity to pioneer in an¬ 
other field, to do a job of enlightened 
public relations. His script contained 
not one mention of the sponsor’s name. 

Director McDougall, his chief cam¬ 
eraman, Bob Martin, and the balance of 
the Associated Screen location crew 
lost little time getting to work at Ke- 
mano. Heavy lighting equipment was 
brought up to illuminate the interior of 
the huge hole in the mountain that was 
to be the main powerhouse chamber. 
When shooting finished there, they pro¬ 
ceeded to Nechako, which was to be the 
site of the dam. Thence on to Kildala, 
which was ultimately to be the route of 
the transmission line, then on to Kiti- 
mat itself, where the aluminum smelter 
and the townsite proper were to be 
built. 

After a good initial start, weather 
conditions became extremely bad, and 
unexpectedly interrupted the filming 
schedule. The shooting log at the end of 
the job revealed that less than half the 
total number of days were suitable for 
photography. Rain, fog and heavy over¬ 
cast were the principal villains causing 
the delays, and the total elapsed time 
for the crew’s original departure from 
Vancouver to their return to that city 
was seven-and-a-half weeks. Yet the 
original schedule called for an overall 
time lapse of not more than three 
weeks. 

A total of twenty thousand feet of 
16mm color negative was exposed dur¬ 
ing the time the ASN men were shoot¬ 
ing. This exposed film was flown from 
the site of operations each shooting day 
to Vancouver. Arrangements were made 
by the International Harvester Co. of 
Canada Ltd. at that point to have a 
courier standing by to transport the 
film across the border and to Seattle, 
(Continued on Page 564) 
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Major film productions on which members of the American 
Society of Cinematographers were engaged as directors of pho¬ 


tography during the past month. 


For Your 

BOLEX H-16 

• 

A 400 ft. 
Magazine 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 

FOUNDED January 8, 1919, The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers is com¬ 
posed of the leading directors of photog¬ 
raphy in the Hollywood motion picture 
studios. Its membership also includes non¬ 
resident cinematographers and cinematog¬ 
raphers in foreign lands. Membership is 
by invitation only. 


Arthur Edeson, President 
Fred W. Jackman, Exec. Vice-President 
Milton Krasner, First Vice-President 
Arthur Miller, Second Vice-President 
Hal Mohr, Third Vice-President 
William Skall, Treasurer 
John W. Boyle, Secretary 
Robert de Grasse, Sergeant-At-Arms 
John Arnold 
Charles G. Clarke 
Lee Garmes 
Alfred Gilks 
Victor Milner 
Ray Rennahan 
Joseph Ruttenberc 
Leon Shamroy 

Alternate Board Members 

Jqseph Biroc 
William Daniels 
Paul Eacler 
Sol Halprin 
Winton Hoch 
Charles Lang 
Joseph La Shelle 
Sol Polito 
John Seitz 
James Van Trees 


ALLIED ARTISTS 

•• Ellis Carter, “Arrow In The Dust,” with 
Sterling Hayden. Lesley Selander, director. 

• Harry Neumann, “Paris Bombshell,” with 
L. Gorcey, H. Hall. Wm. Beaudine, director. 

William Sickner, “Off The Record,” (L. 
Parsons, Prod.) with Barry Sullivan, Dorothy 
Malone. Harold Schuster, director. 

COLUMBIA 

•’ Henry Freulich, “Saracen Blade,” (Ess- 
kay Prods.) (Technicolor) with Ricardo Mon- 
talban, B. St. John. Wm. Castle, director. 

• Charles Lawton, “Little Giant,” with 
Mickey Rooney, Diane Foster. Richard Quine, 
director. 

METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 

•' Paul C. Vogel, “Rose Marie,” (Techni- 
color-CinemaScope) with Ann Blyth, Fer¬ 
nando Lamas. Mervyn LeRoy, director. 

• George Folsf.y, “Panther Squadron,” 
(Ansco Color—Wide Screen) with Van John¬ 
son. Andrew Marton, director. 

PARAMOUNT 

Loyal Griggs, “White Christmas,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor) with Bing Crosby. M. Curtiz, dir. 

• Charles Lang, “Sabrina Fair,” (Wide¬ 


screen) with H. Bogart, A. Hepburn. Billy 
Wilder, director. 

• Ernest Laszlo, “About Mrs. Leslie,” (Hal 
Wallis Prod.) with Shirley Booth, R. Ryan. 
Daniel Mann, director. 

a Lionel Lindon, “Legend of the Inca,” 
(Eastman color, wide-screen) with C. Heston, 
N. Maurey. Jerry Hopper, director. 

• Daniel Fapp, “Living It Up,” (Techni¬ 
color, wide-screen) with D. Martin and J. 
Lewis. Norman Taurog, director. 

REPUBLIC 

• Harry Stradling, “Johnny Guitar,” (Tru- 
color) with Joan Crawford, Sterling Hayden. 
Nick Ray, director. 

•’ Jack Russell, “The Outcast,” with Doro¬ 
thy McGuire. Wm. A. Seiter, director. 

UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL 

•’ William Daniels, “The Far Country,” 
(Technicolor, wide-screen) with James Stew¬ 
art, Ruth Roman. Anthony Mann, director. 

• Carl Guthrie, “Johnny Dark,” (Techni¬ 
color, wide-screen) with Tony Curtis, Piper 
Laurie. George Sherman, director. 

•• Russell Metty, “Magnificent Obession,” 
(Technicolor) with Jane Wyman, Rock Hud¬ 
son. Douglas Sirk, director. 

• William Snyder, “Black Lagoon,” (3-D) 
with Richard Carlson, Julia Addams. Jack 
Arnold, director. 

•’ Harold Lipstein, “Drums Across The 
River,” (Technicolor, wide-screen) with Audie 
Murphy. Nathan Juran, director. 

•’ Maury Gertsman, “Tanganyika,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor, wide-screen) with Van Heflin, Ruth 
Roman. Andre de Toth, director. 

•’ George Robinson, “Echo Canyon,” (Tech¬ 
nicolor, wide-screen) with Joel McCrea, Mari 
Blanchard. Jesse Hibbs, director. 

WARNER BROTHERS 

•• Peverell Marley, “The Phantom Ape,” 
(3-D, Warner-color) with Karl Malden. Roy 
Del Ruth, director. 

• Sidney Hickox, “Them,” (3-D, Warner- 
color) with Edmund Gwenn, James Whit 
more. Gordon Douglas, director. 

•’ Winton Hoch, “A Star Is Bom,” with 
Judy Garland. Gordon Cukor, director. 

INDEPENDENT 

• Stanley Cortez, “Broncho Apache,” 
(Hecht-Lancaster Prods.; Technicolor, wide¬ 
screen) with Burt Lancaster, Jean Peters. 
Robert Aldrich, director. 


television 


(The following directors of photography 
were active last month in photographing films 
for television, or were on contract to direct 
the photography of television films for the 
producers named.) 

• Lucien Andriot, “Life of Riley” show, Hal 
Roach. 

• Wm. Bradford, “Death Valley Days” and 
“Annie Oakley” for Flying A Productions. 

(Continued on Page 566) 


Complete as shown, including installation 
motor, and heavy duty fibre case. In black 
wrinkle finish. Fully guaranteed. 

O SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR with BASE. Has 

‘ reverse” and “on and off” switch—12 ft. 
heavy cable. No installation necessary. Can 
be used with our 400 ft. magazine unit. 
Only $165.00 postpaid. 

• RACK-OVER. Accurately puts titles where 
you want them. A low priced heavy duty 
precision built instrument. Only $39.75 post¬ 
paid. 

• CAMERA BASE. Holds camera rigid. Stops 
vibration. Lightweight aluminum in black 
wrinkle finish. Only $5.00 postpaid. 

• SPORTSFINDER. For Octameter Mount as 
well as Trifocal. (Specify model when order¬ 
ing). Used with a 2 inch lens. Slips on and 
off easily. Nothing to get out of order. In 
black wrinkle finish. Only $12.95 postpaid. 



See your Bolex dealer or 
order direct. Immediate delivery. 


TOLEDO CINE ENGINEERING 
1309 Milburn Ave. Toledo 6, Ohio 
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SLATE AND CLAPSTICK 
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DIRECTOR 


CAMERA 


SOUND SCENE 
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DATE 


The kind used professionally in most studios 
and on location. Special slate finish with silk- 
screen processed characters. 

Price $11.75 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway • New York 23, N. Y. 


Giien 


RECORDER 


BUILT TO STANDARDS APPROVED 
BY THE MOTION PICTURE RE¬ 
SEARCH COUNCIL 
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“MAN WITH A THOUSAND HANDS” 

(Continued from Page 562) 



8 and 16mm 
SERVICES 


RUBY CAMERA EXCHANGE 

Rents . . . Sells . . . Exchanges 

Everything You Need for the 

Production & Projection 

of Motion Pictures Provided 
by a Veteran Organization 
of Specialists 

35 mm.16 mm. 

Television 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1910 


729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-5640 
Cable address: RUBYCAM , 


SPARKLING COLOR 
FOR YOUR PRINTS 

Expert timing by color crafts¬ 
men plus the careful attention 
accorded your film in our 
famous “personalized service” u 
will give you unsurpassed 
prints whose brilliance makes 
them alive on the screen. 

Write for Information 

Dept. C-11 

TELEFILM, INC. 

6039 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 

4*---....-m,- '.11 -""--""-""-'I"-'"I-mi--m-4 


Washington. Here, it was expedited 
through Customs and airexpressed to 
Hollywood for processing. Wired re¬ 
ports were made by the processing labo¬ 
ratories each day to the location crew 
at Kitimat to keep them apprised of 
the quality of their work. 

For five weeks, McDougall and Pal¬ 
mer worked in tandem at the Pat Dowl¬ 
ing Studios in Hollywood superintend¬ 
ing the editing and rough cutting of the 
film. By this time, the original concept 
or idea of International Harvester had 
grown to much larger proportions, and 
it was then decided, because of the 
overall excellent quality of the material, 
to have the main version run for one 
hour. A half-hour version for general 
non-theatrical release was also cut, and 
this will be available at an early date. 

Bill Lava, a noted Hollywood musical 
director, was engaged to write and 
direct an original musical score for the 
picture, which by now had been titled 
“Man With a Thousand Hands.” After 
seeing the film screened in the Pat 
Dowling Studio projection room, Lava 
became so impressed with it, he recom¬ 
mended that the orchestra—originally 
planned to consist of seventeen musi¬ 
cians—be increased to thirty-three to 
do full justice to the “Man With a 
Thousand Hands.” 


To maintain the Canadian flavor of 
the picture the well-known stage and 
film actor, Raymond Massey, brother of 
Canada’s Governor-General, was en¬ 
gaged to narrate the script. Massey also 
appears in a live-action studio sequence 
introducing the picture and explaining 
how it had been conceived and had now 
sprung to full life. 

A special screening of “Man With A 
Thousand Hands” was arranged a short 
time ago by the International Harvester 
Company in Chicago for the editor of 
one of the leading motion picture maga¬ 
zines in the United States. In a letter to 
Associated Screen Studios, he expressed 
his opinion of the film in the following 
manner: 

“I want to extend this word of sincere 
congratulations to your Director and 
to the men behind the cameras who 
filled the screen with the most inspiring 
footage it has been my privilege to wit¬ 
ness in many, many years. 

“The word ‘epic’ is trite and often 
mis-used, but Kitimat is an epic 
achievement of mankind, and your 
people have encompassed the whole, 
great story of this enterprise into a film 
that I predict will be translated into 
many tongues and seen and heard by 
millions.” 


PRECISION FILM EDITOR 

(Continued from Page 538) 


right; from it a shaft with a universal 
joint extends diagonally downward. Just 
right of the synchronization-control 
wheel is the speed control knob; from 
it a shaft extends verticallv downward 
to a sprocket; and from this sprocket 
a chain runs leftward to the housing of 
the combined motor and stepless speed 
control gear. The V-belt drives to the 
four turntables are plainly visible, and 
at the extreme left there is a glimpse of 
one of the relays that control and reverse 
the drive motor. 

The machine can accommodate either 
open rolls of film, or film on reels. 
There is no need to take time out and 
delay proceedings merely to put film on 
a reel or take it off one—it can be taken 
either way it comes. Up to 2,000 ft of 
film in one roll or reel can be accom¬ 
modated. 

The heart of the Precision Film Editor 
is the shutterless continuous projector. 

The lamp used for projection light is 
actually a sound exciter lamp of 10-v, 


7I/9 amp rating. Screen illumination at 
75 -w is ample. 

From the lamp the light path is 
through a condenser lens and then 
through the film. Film motion is, as the 
pictures show, lateral instead of vertical. 
After passing through the film the light 
enters and traverses a 12-side revolving 
prism. This prism can be described as 
a disk of optical glass as high as a 
frame is wide, rotating horizontally be¬ 
hind the film; this disk, however, is not 
circular, for its rim has been ground 
to a duodecagon. Each prism face has 
approximately the same dimensions as 
one frame; and the rate of rotation is 
2 prism faces per frame in the same 
direction as the film. 

On emerging from this rotating 12- 
face prism the light beam passes through 
the projection lens and then into an 
assemblage of three motionless triangu¬ 
lar prisms. These latter perform three 
functions: by their agency the light 
(Continued on Page 566) 
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C L A S S 1 

RATE: 10c per word—minimum 

F 1 

ad $1.00 

ED A D V E 

1. Words set in capital letters, 15c per 

R T 1 S 1 N G 

• word. Display format 90c per line. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


STUDIO & PRODN. EQUIP. 


WANTED 


BARGAINS GALORE AT THE ONE SOP STORE! 


BERNDT-MAURER SINGLE SYSTEM 16mm 
Sound Camera, turret, 4 lenses, finder, 400' 
magazine, amplifier, power supply, fair ....$1295.00 
SPIDER TURRET tor EYEMO with 3 lens, f2.3 

Pantacher 40/50/75mm ..... 395.00 

NEW FREEHEAD TRIPODS Model U for light 

cameras, maple legs, machine hdwe. _ 69.50 

ELECTRIC FILM FOOiAGE COUNTERS—starts, 
stops, continues automatically. Comb. 

16/35mm, $119.50; 16 or 35mm. 67.50 

NEW STRIPPING FLANGES, 6" comb. 16/35- 

mm, rd. keyway __...__ 5.95 

200' CINE SPECIAL CHAMBERS .... 159.50 

NEW DEMONSTRATOR LATEST HALLEN 16mm 

Recorder, Factory Warranty _ 1195.00 

HOUSTON 16mm K1A REVERSAL DEVELOPER, 

excellent . 2950.00 

HOUSTON 35mm PROCESSOR Model 10 com¬ 
bination, negative/positive. Originally $13,- 

250. Reconditioned . 7500.00 

NEW FILM EDGE NUMBERING MACHINES, 

16 or 35mm . 2250.00 

KINESCOPE ATTACHMENTS for AURICON SU¬ 
PER 1200 Cameras ........ 250.00 

ARRIFLEX 35mm CAMERA, 3 lenses, tripod, 

adapter, batteries, etc. . 895.00 

NEW 1500 Watt FRESNEL SPOTS with 8" 

condenser....„.. 39.50 

EYEMO NEWSREEL CAMERAS Model 71 less 

lens, as is . 99.50 

EYEMO SPIDER TURRET Newsreel Cameras, 

Model 71 less lens, as is... 295.00 

WESTERN ELECTRIC MOVIOLA Composite pic- 

ture/sound. Rebuilt . 595.00 

WALL MOVIETONE 35mm Single System outfit, 

$7000 value ...-. 3995.00 

MAGNECORD UP-SYNC RECORDER, Ranger- 
tone Control, 3 Input Mixer, Playback 

Speaker, portable cases. $950 value.— 595.00 

FILTERED ROTARY CONVERTERS, 12V to 
110AC, 200W output. Runs tape recorder 

and camera together. 79.50 

NEW 500/750W FRESNEL SPOTS, 6" lens, 

med. pref. ........ 19.95 

CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 
TRADES TAKEN. Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 


602 W. 52nd Street New York 19 


BASS . . . CHICAGO. Cinema headquarters for 43 
years offers money saving buys in guaranteed used 
equipment. B. & H. 70 DE, hand crank, back wind, 
1" F: l .5 Cooke, 15mm. F.-2.7 Kodak w.a., 4" F:4.5 
Cooke, $399.50; Bolex H-16, 1" Primoplan F:1.5, 17 
mm. F:2-7 Wollensak w/.a; 2" F: 1.6 Kodak, case, 
$299.50; B. & H. 70 E, 1" F:2.7 Cooke, case, 
$122.50; Kodak Model K, 1" F: 1.9, case, $82.50; 
B. & H. Auto Master, 1" F: 1.9 Wollensak, 15mm. 
F:2.5 Ektar, 4" F:4.5 Wollensak, case, $267.50; 
16mm. Magazine Kodak, F:1.9, case. $92.50; 8mm. 
Magazine Kodak, F: 1.9, case, $92.50; 8mm. Revere 
99 Turret, F:2.8, case, $52.50; 8mm. Revere Maga¬ 
zine 70, F:2.8, case, $67.50; B. & H. Foton, gun, 
case—$543.00 value for $250.00. Best buys . . . 
Best trades always. BASS CAMERA CO., Dept. 
AC-10, 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 


MODEL “D" MAURER recorder 120 amplifier, n.r., 
amplifier cables, mike, $1,200.00. H. FULTON, 
1839 15th St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WALL S. S. 35MM. SOUND CAMERA 

COMPLETE with Galvanometer, amplifier, portable 
power supply, 40-50-75 and 100mm. lenses, erect 
image viewfinder, complete front attachments, two 
1000 ft. magazines. Balanced Tripod, necessary 
carrying cases. Ovehauled. Guaranteed perfect. 
Reasonable. 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


AUDIO AKELEY single system camera complete with 
Akeley sound head, Gyro tripod, 3 lenses, view 
finder, Maurer mixing amplifier. Complete with 
cables, power supply and W. E. microphone. 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. Cable Cinequip. 


WE BUY, SELL AND RENT PROFESSIONAL AND 16mm. 
EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED. WE ARE DISTRIB¬ 
UTORS FOR ALL LEADING MANUFACTURERS. RUBY 
CAMERA EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. Established since 1910. 


35MM B&H Single System Sund camera 
equipped Cooke lenses 40mm., 50mm., 

75mm., 125mm., Modulite Galvanometer, 

Amplirier, Motor, Tachometer, 2-1000 Tt. 
magazines. Tripod with Free-Head, Quick 
reiease legs ,carrying cases, complete, Gua- 

ranted, special price.—$3500.00 

35MM. Arriflex Camera—Coated Lenses, 

35mm. ri.2 Carlzeiss, 50mm. tl.5 Carizeiss 
85mm, f2 Carlzeiss, 125mm. f2.3 Ast.o pan 
Tachar—Variable Speed Motor, 12V Bat- 
te.y—Free Head Tripod, 3-2000 ft. maga¬ 
zines, carrying cases, complete special 

pice ... 1175.00 

16MM. B&H 70-H camera—coated lenses, 

17mm. f2.5 B&H Super Chromat, 25mm. 
f1.9 B&H Lumar, 150mm. f4.5 B&H Telate, 
also 4 posirive lenses. Parallax Viewfinder, 

B&H Motor, 1 -400 ft. magazine, B&H free 
Head Tripod, cases complete, Manufactur¬ 
ers Guarantee, Price .... 1150.00 

35MM. Akeley Camera with 4 matched Zeiss 
lenses, 4-200 ft. Magazines, Slow Motion 
Attachment, Akeley Friction Tripod, quick 
release legs, carrying cases, Bargain Price.. 750.00 
35MM. Duplex Printer adapted for sound track 
excellent for duping. Academy Aperture. 

Speed 250 pictures per minute per side, two 
light change boards, 18 different lights 
each side, 21 scenes — Motor 110 Volts, 


Defect me'-hanka! condition, Price. 875.00 

35MM. Art Reeves Sound Recorder—Twin fi¬ 
delity optical unit, glow lamp type, 

1000 ft. B&H magazine. 997.50 


Specializing in television, movie, editor, supplies, 
Mitchell and B&H Tripods, synchronizers, 16mm. sound 
cameras, lights, lenses, etc. New-used reasonable 
prices—Cash for Used Equipment—Trades taken. 

For everything Photographic and Cinematic 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Boulevard Hollywood, California 


IMMEDIATE CASH PAYMENT FOR 
CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 

NEED EYEMOS (SINGLE LENS AND TURRET), 
MITCHELLS, ARRIFLEX, DE BRIES, B&H STANDARDS 
AND HI-SPEEDS, WALLS, AKELEYS, CINE SPECIALS, 
AIJRICONS, MAURERS, FILMOS. ALSO BALTARS, 
COOKES AND OTHER LENSES. SOUND STAGE, 
LABORATORY AND EDITING EQUIPMENT OF AKL 
TYPES REQUIRED. PLEASE SHIP INSURED OR FOR¬ 
WARD DESCRIPTIONS AIRMAIL. IMMEDIATE PAY¬ 
MENT. 

GORDON ENTERPRISES • 5362 N. Cahuenga 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 

CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
MITCHELL, B &H, EYEMO, DEBRIE, AKELEY ALSO 
LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 19 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED 

PRODUCTION FQUIPMFNT LABORATORY EQUIPMENT, 
EDITING EQUIPMENT, 16mm. and 35mm. FROM SIN¬ 
GLE ITEMS TO COMPLETE STUDIOS. TRADES AC¬ 
CEPTED. 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway Circle 6-0930 New York 23, N.Y. 


WANTED 

Mitchell — Akeley — B&H — Wall — Eyemo 
Cameras — Lenses — Equipment 

NATIONAL CINE EQUIPMENT, INC. 

209 West 48th St. New York, N.Y. 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 

MITCHELL 35mm Standard camera, Baltar 
lenses, completely overhauled, like new 


ARRIFLEX 35mm reflex camera, 2-200' mag¬ 
azines, motor, 3 lenses, case, hi-hat, 

excellent ...... 995.00 

BERNDT-MAURER 16mm camera, 2-400' mag¬ 
azines, sync motor, finder, sunshade, 

lenses . 2450.00 

CINE SPECIAL II, 25mm Ektar fl .4 lens, 

side viewfinder, like new... 875.00 

BOLEX H-16 camera, 25mm Switar fl .4 lens.. 350.00 

EDITING EQUIPMENT 

MOVIOLA 35mm sound reader with amplifier, 

list $198.00, excellent condition... 95.00 

ACE 35mm viewer with counter... 195.00 

Neumade 35mm single footage counter.. 39.50 

Neumade 35mm splicer, excellent. 17.95 

Neumade cutting room table, porcelain top.... 39.50 

Neumade 35mm flanges, per pair -. 6.95 

Editing table, 35mm rewinds, brackets. 25.00 

Moviola model D with counter, excellent_ 365.00 

Bell & Howell 35-16mm hot splicer, new. 299.00 

Bell & Howell exchange model splicers.. 675.00 

Precision combination optical and magnetic 

sound readers, immediate delivery. 259.50 

TRADES ACCEPTED, SEND YOUR LISTING FOR OUR 
BEST CASH OR TRADE ALLOWANCE 

THE CAMERA MART, INC. 

1845 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. Circle 6-0930 


HASSELBLAD—the super deluxe of still cameras—used 
but like-new condition, with the following Kodak 
Ektar lenses.- 80 mm f/2.8, 135 mm f/3.5; two film 
holders (permit interchange from B&W to color) 
and leather carying case. Original cost $886.50. 
Sell for $550.00. BOX 1179, AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER. 


16MM. PRINTER—Combination picture and sound track. 
Picture step printed with pilot pin movement. Sound 

f irinted on scratchproof slip ring drum with own 
ight control. Automatic light change for picture 
with control panel embracing variac control for 
printing all speed stocks. Printer originally cost 
$11.000.00, and where precision printing is para¬ 
mount over volume production is a perfect machine. 
Sneed 28 ft. per minute. Bargain at $2,500.00 cash. 
VIDEO FILM LABORATORIES, 131 West 23rd Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


F & B PAYS MORE 
FOR USED 16/35MM EQUIPMENT 

WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 
FOR OUR CASH OFFER 


FLORMAN & BABB MU. 2-2928 

70 W. 45TH ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


200' MAGAZINE Cine Special also sync motor. Give 
details. EDW. H. GOLDBERGER, 3908 Olive St., 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


YE OLDE SOS TRADING POST 

Auricons, Moviolas, Printers, Recorders, Lights, 
Corners, or what have you 
IF YOU CAN T SELL IT ALONE 
WE LL DO IT FOR YOU—AND GET YOUR PRICE 
Western Union Private Wire—WUX New York 
S.O.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORPORATION 
Dept, fc Cable: SOSOUND 

602 W. 52nd Street New York 19 


CAMERA & SOUND MEN 


CAMERAMAN AVAILABLE for assignment in the 
PHILIPPINES and nearby territories. 16 and 35mm 
B&W or Color. RCA sound if needed. WILLIAM 
H. JANSEN, A.S.C., 651-B, Inverness, Santa Ana, 
Manila, P. I. 


NEW GUINEA—PAPUA. 16mm Colour, B&W assign¬ 
ments. JIM JEFFREY, Port Moresby, Papua. 


ASSIGNMENTS FOR INDIA or nearby territories for 
any type of films, 16 or 35mm, B&W or Color, 
write to KANU PATEL, A.R.P.S., The Clarion 
Productions, 34, Park Mansions, CALCUTTA-16. 


LABORATORY A SOUND 


SOUND RECORDING at a reasonable cost. High 
Fidelity 16 or 35. Quality guaranteed. Complete 
studio and laboratory services. Color printing and 
lacquer coating. ESCAR MOTION PICTURE SERVICE, 
INC., 7315 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Phone Endicott. 1 -2707. 


WEEK END" PRODUCERS save by recording narration 
and music at EL RANCHO AUDIO, 26236 Fairview 
Avenue, Lomita, Calif. Davenport 6-4925. 


COLOR SLIDES, PHOTOS & FILMS 


16MM DOUBLE film feed systems—sync projectors. 
Sales and service on all tyoes of motion picture 
equipment. SUBURBIA FILMS, 1650 John Street, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


HOUSTON 65MM. DEVELOPER—Complete integral Unit, 
Stainless Steel, never used. May be modified to 
other sizes, Black & White, $28,500.00. Ph: CHarles- 
ton 8-4709. 


NATURAL COLOR SLIDES, Scenic, National Parks, 
Cities, Animals, Flowers, etc. Set of eight $1.95. 
Sample and List 25c. SLIDES, P.O. Box 26, 
Gardena, Calif. 
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HULY CIHE CALCULATOR 

A Sliderule Disc Computer 
Eliminates Bulky Manuals 
8-16mm and 35mm models 

15 USEFUL SCALES 
> if Film per second 
| ★ Filters and Factors 
\ ★ Aperture Scale 

• if Depth of Focus 
| if Hyperfocal Distance 
>if Field of View 

* if Camera Speeds 
Instruction Manual 

included 

$3.95 

Write or ask Your Dealer 

FLORMAN & BABB 

70 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 36, N. 


WORLD 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912. AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MAN¬ 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, published monthly at 
Los Angeles, California for October 1, 1953. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher A. S. C. Agency, Inc., 1782 N. Orange Dr., 
Hollywood 28, Calif.; Editor, Arthur E. Gavin, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif.; Managing Edi¬ 
tor, Arthur E. Gavin, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Holly¬ 
wood 28, Calif.; Business manager, M. R. Duerr, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) A. S. C. Agency, 
Inc., 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif., wholly 
owned by the American Society of Cinematographers, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation whose address is 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif. Officers of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Cinematographers, Inc. are: President, 
Arthur Edeson, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; 
1st Vice President, Milton Krasner, 1782 N. Orange 
Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; 2nd Vice President, Arthur Mil¬ 
ler, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; 3rd Vice 
President, Hal Mohr, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, 
Calif.; Exec. Vice President, Fred W. Jackman, 1782 
N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; Treasurer, Wm. V. 
Skall, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif.; Secre¬ 
tary, John W. Boyle, 1782 N. Orange Dr., Hollywood, 
Calif.; Sgt.-at-Arms, Robert de Grasse, 1782 N. 
Orange Dr., Hollywood, Calif. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secu¬ 
rities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting,- also the statements in the 
two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months 
preceding the date shown above was: (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri¬ 
weekly newspapers only.) 

ARTHUR E. GAVIN 
Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1953. 

C. K. Buchanan 
Notary Public 

(My commission expires October 10, 1956) 


PRECISION EDITOR 

(Continued, from Page 564) 


beam is deflected upward; the image is 
erected so it will appear erect on the 
screen; and, finally, the light beam is 
deflected forward, above the top of the 
rotating prism housing, to the screen. 

In Fig. 1 the projection lamp and 
condenser lens are inside the housing 
nearest the screen. Thence the light path 
is forward, through the film, toward the 
operator. Having passed through the 
film, the light proceeds to and through 
the rotating prism under the circular 
housing. On the near or left side of the 
circular housing can be seen the turret 
arrangement within which are the pro¬ 
jection lens and three stationary, tri¬ 
angular prisms. From the top of this 
little turret the light beam is projected 
straight across the prism wheel and 
lamphouse to the screen. 

In operation, this mechanism produces 
a screen image that is always in frame. 
The image is free from flicker even at 
the low projection speed of 2 frames per 
second; successive frames appear to 
merge into one another. This of course 
is what they do, since*there is no shutter. 

This nonintermittent projection sys¬ 
tem needs no gate and has none. At no 
point in the film path does the picture 
area come into contact with any me¬ 
chanical surface. Operation is vibration¬ 
less. At speeds up to 24 frames per 
second operation is absolutely silent; at 
higher speeds some machine noise may 
become apparent. 

Because projection is nonintermittent 
the film can be brought to full speed 
from a standing start within one frame 
without danger of damage; and it can 
be stopped and reversed in direction 
with similar rapidity without danger of 
damage. With intermittent projection, 
or with a projection gate, this would be 
impossible. 

The soundhead in Fig. 1 is the panel 
assemblage closest to the operator. The 
curving hood at the front of the panel 
houses the exciter-lamp. Since the film 
motion is lateral, this is a lamp with a 
vertically-disposed filament. It is of 6-v, 
l-amp rating, and powered by a super- 
audible a-c frequency. The photoelec¬ 
tric cell is inside the drum just to the 
rear (right) of the exciter-lamp housing. 

The comfort of the editor or other 
operator has been fully considered. The 
foot pedals in Fig. 2 are cable-con¬ 
nected, and enough slack in the cable 
has been provided so they can be drawn 
forward, out from under the machine. 
For example, the continuity girl might 
put her typewriter alongside the film 
editor and these foot pedals under her 
typing table. 


Figure 3 shows the film editor in use. 
The operator is relaxing comfortably, 
with his right hand on the synchroniza¬ 
tion control. The resynchronizing frame 
counter can be seen clearly just to right 
of the exciter-lamp hood; on the other 
side of that same hood is the footage 
counter and a continuous frame counter. 
Footage and frame counters can be reset 
manually to zero at any time. 

The Precision Film Editor is available 
for 16mm as well as 35mm film, and 
also for lT^mm; but not as yet for 
14-in. tape. A magnetic soundhead has 
been designed, and can be added to the 
equipment shown in these pictures. Pro¬ 
vision has also been made for using 
headphones, when desired, in place of 
the loudspeaker so the equipment can 
be used in a noisy location without dis¬ 
turbance to others or distraction to the 
user. 

The foregoing article is reprinted with per¬ 
mission from the Journal of the SMPTE for 
March, 1953—Ed. 


NEW ASSIGNMENTS 

(Continued from Page 563) 

•’ Norbert Brodine, “Crown Theatre,” Bing 
Crosby Enterprises. 

• Dan Clark, “Favorite Story,” Ziv TV. 

•’ Edward Colman, “Dragnet,” Mark VII 
Prods. 

• Robert DeGrasse, “Make Room For 
Daddy,” D.P.I. and Marterto Prods., Inc. 

•• Karl Freund, “I Love Lucy” and “Our 
Miss Brooks,” for Desilu Prods. 

• Fred Gately, “Big Town,” Gross-Krasne 
Productions. 

•’ Burnett Guffey, “Ford Theatre,” for 
Screen Gems. 

• Russell Harlan, “Playhouse of Stars” for 
Meridian Productions. 

• Benjamine H. Kline, “Fireside Theatre,” 
Frank Wisbar Productions. 

•• Jack Mackenzie, “The Hank McCune 
Show” for Video Pictures, Inc. 

• William Mellor, “Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriett,” Stage 5 Productions. 

•’ Ernest Miller, “Hopalong Cassidy,” Wil¬ 
liam Boyd Productions. 

• Virgil Miller, “You Bet Your Life,” (the 
Groucho Marx Show), Filmcraft Productions. 
•* Hal Mohr, “The Joan Davis Show,” Joan 
Davis Productions. 

#• Kenneth Peach, “Ramar of the Jungle,” 
Arrow Productions. 

• Robert Pittack, “Cavalcade of America,” 
Jack Chertok Productions. 

•* Mack Stengler, “Life With Elizabeth,” 
Snader Telescription Corporation. 

• Harold Stine, “Superman” for Superman, 
Inc.; also “Lassie” for Robert Maxwell Asso¬ 
ciates. 

•’ Walter Strenge, “My Little Margie,” 
Roland Reed Productions. 

Phillip Tannura, “The Burns and Allen 
Show,” McCadden Corporation. 

•’ Stuart Thompson, “Your Jeweler’s Show¬ 
case,” Sovereign Productions. 

•’ Gilbert Warrenton, “Chevron Theatre,” 
Revue Productions. 
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Bast Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


And the sound was all around 


No wonder the audience loved it. . . loves it—more and more. 


New depth and breadth of sound and optics. New technics 
in production, processing, and projection. These—plus an Iver-ii 
interest in color—are problems discussed everywhere today... 
problems which the Eastman Technical Service for 
Motion Picture Film is helping the industry to solve. 

Branches at strategic centers. Inquiries invited. 


r-increasin 


Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Mktwnst Division 
137 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 






Built to professional standards 


Seven governor-controlled 
speeds assure accurate and 
constant exposure. 

Speed control is easily 
adjustable through 
full range while camera 
is running. 




The professional accustomed 
to the best in 16 mm equipment 
invariably selects the Bell & 
Howell 70-DL. And his re¬ 
quirements are identical with 
those of the advanced amateur. 
Here is compactness and com¬ 
pleteness of design . . . ease of 
operation . . . absolute quality 
in every optical and mechani¬ 
cal feature ... unlimited versa¬ 
tility through a complete range 
of lenses and accessories. 


The Bell & Howell 3-lens turret 
revolves in either direction and 
automatically locks camera until 
lens is in filming position. Rear 
lens elements are always en¬ 
closed and completely protected 
against dust and damage. 

The critical focuser is an inte¬ 
gral part of this fine camera. Its 
10-diameter magnification makes 
through-the-lens focusing of any 
one of the three mounted lenses 
precise, simple, and exact. 






The hand crank 

permits double 
exposures, lap 
dissolves. Allows 
exposure of the full 
100-foot film as one 
continuous scene. 
Calibrated frame 
counter may be 
reset at will. 



. 
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precision 
equipment 
worthy 
of your 
experience 
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Bell & Howell 
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